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As  student  enrollment  figures  hit  a  new  high  this  semester,  so  do  the  number  and  size  of  lines  on  the  BYU  campus,  as  eviden¬ 
ced  by  the  large  number  of  students  waiting  to  attend  an  assembly  in  the  Marriott  Center. 


Fall  enrollment 
new  Y  record 


By  WENDY  OGATA  and  MARK  JACKSON 
Universe  Staff  Writers 

A  total  enrollment  increase  of  two  percent  over  last 
year  has  made  this  year’s  studentbody  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  BYU. 

According  to  Robert  W.  Spencer,  dean  of  admis¬ 
sions  and  records,  26,417  students  are  enrolled  at 
BYU  for  fall  semester. 

This  semester’s  enrollment  increased  by  two  per¬ 
cent  over  last  year’s  total  of  25,905  students,  Spencer 
said. 

He  said  although  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
this  semester  exceeds  the  ceiling  of  25,000  established 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1970,  the  ceiling  “has  not 
been  lifted.” 

Robert  K.  Thomas,  academics  vice  president,  said, 
“We  have  been  experiencing  a  bulge  in  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  that  has  just  about  reached  its 
peak.” 

This  bulge  is  due  in  part  to  the  post-war  baby 
boom,  he  said. 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  has  allowed  us  to  tem¬ 
porarily  go  a  little  oyer  the  ceiling  in  order  to  be  fair 
to  qualified  freshmen  that  apply  for  entrance  into 
BYU. 

“This  is  not  to  be  construed  that  the  enrollment 
ceiling  has  been  lifted,”  Thomas  Said.  “This  increase 
is  forcing  us  to  stretch  our  services.  When  the  new 
classroom  building  is  finished,  that  will  ease  some  of 
the  burden.” 

“I  do  not  foresee  the  enrollment  ceiling  being  lifted 
in  the  near  future,”  Spencer  said.  “We  expect  enroll¬ 
ment  to  decrease  back  down  to  25,000  by  the  fall  of 
1980.” 

Of  this  year’s  total  number  of  students,  over  half, 
13,792,  are  male,  he  said. 


The  24,052  undergraduates  make  up  an 
overwhelming  majority.  There  are  2,365  in  graduate 
work. 

Besides  General  Studies,  which  has  an  enrollment 
of  5,829,  the  largest  college  on  campus  is  the  College 
of  Business  with  3,124  students. 

Fine  Arts  and  Communications  is  next  with  2,586 
students  and  the  College  of  Family  Living '  follows 
closely  with  2,416  enrolled  students. 

The  freshman  class  is  the  largest  class  with  8,791 
students.  Of  those,  4,511  are  first-semester  freshmen, 
Spencer  said. 

The  sophomore  class  has  5,551  students  and  the 
junior  class  has  5,079  students. 

The  senior  class  is  the  smallest  with  4,671  stu¬ 
dents. 

“We  have  approximately  1,200  international  stu¬ 
dents  registered  at  BYU,”  Spencer  added. 

Utah  is  the  most  Well -represented  state.  It  claims  a 
little  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  student  enroll¬ 
ment. 

California  is  secorid,.  followed  by  Idaho  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  registered  students  attending  BYU. 

“Our  incoming  freshmen  have  a  high  School  GPA 
above  the  national  average  for  students  going  into 
higher  education,”  he  commented. 

While  the  national  average  is  approximately  2.44, 
the  average  of  this  year’s  BYU  freshman  class  is  3.44. 

The  ACT  median  score  of.  the  freshman  class  is 
22.6  or,  in  other  words,  they  average  in  the  70th  per¬ 
centile  on  the  national  standard,  Spencer  said. 

“In  excess  of  1,500  students  were  officially  denied 
admissions  to  BYU  for  academic  reasons,”  he  said. 

Several  hundred  more  were  denied  entrance 
because  of  a  lack  of  room,  he  added. 


Pilot  confusion  likely  in  crash 


SAN  DIEGO  (AP)  —  A  second  small 
plane  may  have  confused  the  pilot  of  a 
Pacific  Southwest  Airlines  jetliner  that 
collided  with  a  single-engine  Cessna 
Monday,  killing  at  least  150  persons,  a 
federal  safety  expert  said. 

Phillip  Hogue,  overseeing  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
investigation  of  the  worst  air  crash  in 
U.S.  history,  said  the  jetliner  and  a 
plane  not  involved  in  the  collision,  a 
twin-engine  Cessna,  were  cleared  to 
land  on  the  same  runway  at  Lindbergh 
Field. 

Hogue  said  the  PSA  pilot  had 
acknowledged  an  air  traffic  control 
warning  of  another  plane  near  the  727, 
but  may  not  have  noticed  the  single¬ 
engine  Cessna  172  that  collided  with 
the  crowded  jetliner. 

“Listening  to  the  tower  (tape 
recording),  it’s  apparent  that  the  twin- 
engine  plane  was  making  its  ap¬ 
proach,”  Hogue  said.  “They  had  made 
their  approach  before  the  single-engine 
one.  The  pilot  said,  ‘They  passed,’  but 
we’re  unsure  what  plane  he  was  referr¬ 
ing  to.  The  (PSA)  pilot  probably  was 
confused.” 

Hogue  said  cockpit  and  traffic  con¬ 
trol  tower  tape  recordings  may  mean 
the  PSA  pilot,  a  17-year  aviation 


veteran,  was  aware  of  the  twin-engine 
Cessna,  but  did  not  see  the  single¬ 
engine  plane. 

He  said  investigators  are  trying  to 
find  out  who  was  the  pilot  of  the  twin- 
engine  plane,  which  apparently  landed 
safely. 

He  added  that  investigators  could 
not  idetermirie  if  the  pilot  of  the  single- 


SAN  DIEGO  (AP)  —  Nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  150  persons  killed  when  a 
Pacific  Southwest  Airlines  jet  collided 
with  a  small  plane  worked  for  PSA  —  a 
company  one  official  calls  “a  family 
operation.?’ 

“Everybody  knows  everybody  else... 
it  sounds  phony,  I  know,  but  we’ve  lost 
family,”  said  Don  Simonian,  assistant 
to  PSA  president  and  chief  executive 
William  R.  Shimp. 

Simonian  said  Shimp,  who  knew  a 
number  of  the  people  personally,  sent 
telegrams  to  the  families  of  the  em- 


engine  Cessna  that  crashed  had  talked 
with  traffic  controllers  at  Lindbergh 
shortly  before  the  collision. 

“There  was  no  transmission-from  the 
(single-engine)  Cessna  that  I’m  aware 
of,”  Hogue  said.  “But  I  could  be 
wrong.” 

It  was  disclosed  that  the  PSA  flight 


ployees  killed  in  the  crash  within  hours 
of  the  accident. 

Of  the  135  persons  aboard  the  Boe¬ 
ing  727,  37  were  PSA  employees.  Seven 
of  them  made  up  the  crew. 

Simonian  said  since  Flight  182  is  the 
first  PSA  plane  to  leave  Sacramento  in 
the  morning,  it  normally  Carries  a  large 
number  of  nonworking  flight  atten¬ 
dants  and  cockpit  personnel  returning 
to  PSA’s  home  office  in  San  Diego, 
where  all  such  crews  are  based.  On 
Monday,  the  free  riders  included  three 
pilots,  one  first  officer,  two  second  of¬ 
ficers  and  12  flight  attendants. 


was  being  directed  by  the  Lindbergh 
tower,  while  the  Cessna  172  was  under 
the  control  of  the  tower,  at  Miramar 
Naval  Air  Station.  Such  procedures 
are  common  here,  with  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Administration  controllers  at 
Miramar  handing  over  planes  to 
Lindbergh  as  the  craft  nears  the  com¬ 
mercial  field.  , 

Investigators  Said  they  were  still  un¬ 
sure  where  the  Cessna  172  struck  the 
jetliner.  There  had  been  some  reports 
from  witnesses  Monday  that  the 
planes  struck  head-on.  But  accounts 
from  other  witnesses  and  photographs 
appear  to  show  that  the  smaller  plane 
struck  the  jetliner’s  right  wing. 

The  pilot  of  the  Cessna  172,  David 
Boswell,  had  an  advanced  pilot’s 
rating  but  was  practicing  instrument 
approaches  with  an  instructor  at  the 
time  of  the  crash,  authorities  said. 

Burning  debris  from  the  fatal  Pacific 
Southwest  Airlines  crash  rained  down 
and  ignited  at  least  nine  woodframe 
houses  and  two  businesses.  Parts  of 
burned  bodies  dropped  onto  ropftops 
and  into  streets. 

At  least  10  persons  on  the  ground 
were  killed  by  falling  bodies  and  debris 
or  the  resulting  fires.  At  least  nine 
others  were  treated  at  local  hospitals. 


Crash  casualties  include 
30  off-duty  PSA  employees 


Former  fine  arts  dean 
dies  at  Provo  home 


Dr.  Gerrit  deJong  Jr.,  86,  com- 
oser,  poet  and  linguist,  died  in  his 
rovo  home  Tuesday  evening  of 
cancer. 

Dr.  deJong  was  born  in  Amster- 
.  dam,  Holland,  on  March  20,  1892. 
He  received  a  B.A.  and  M.A.  frbm 
the  University  of  Utah  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  Stanford  University  in 
1933. 

During  his  many  years  as  an 
educator,  deJong  was  the  recipient 
of  the  David  O.  McKay  Humanities 
Award,,  the  University,  of  Utah 
Alumni  Association’s  Merit  of 
Honor  Award  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  Utah 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Let¬ 
ters. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  BYU 
College  of  Fine  Arts  was  organized 
arid  expanded  into  a  major  cultural 
center  for  the  university  and  the 
surrounding  communities. 

The  viewing  will  be  held  at  the 
Berg  Mortuary,  185  E.  Center, 
Provo  from  8-10  p.m.  Thursday, 
Sept.  28.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  at  the  Provo  Fourth  LDS  Ward 
chapel,  101  W.  800  North,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  Sept.  29,  at  12:30  p.m. 
Speakers  will  include  Elder  Mark 
E.  Peterson  of  the  Quorum  of  the 
Twelve,  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks  of 


Dr.  Gerrit  deJong.  Jr. 


BYU,  and  Bruce  Clark,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Humanities. 

DeJong  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Thelma  Bonham  deJong;  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Dean  (Bell)  van 
Wagenen,  Provo;  Mrs.  Clyde  E. 
(Nola)  Sullivan,  Locust,  N.J.;  and 
Mrs.  Richard  L.  (Carma)  Anderson, 
Provo;  12  grandchildren  by  affec¬ 
tion  and  11  great  grandchildren. 


INSIDE- 


Pilot  saves  lives 

Lt.  Tom  Meecham,  a  BYU  graduate,  saves 
lives.  Meecham  is  a  helicopter  pilot  in  the  39th 
Air  Reconnaissance  Rescue  Wing  stationed  at 
Hill  Air  Force  Base.  !  See  Page  3 


Utah:  U.S.  fraud  capital? 

Utah  is  rapidly  becoming  the  fraud  capital  of 
the  country,  says  an  investigator  for  the  Utah 
Trade  Commission.  “We  don’t  have  as  much 
volume  in  Utah  as  some  states  because  we’re 
not  very  big,”  says  Dan  Morris.  “But  in  fraud 
cases  per  capita,  we’re  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
nation.”  See  Page  3 

Athletic  director  responds 

BYU  Athletic  director  Glen  Tuckett  ex¬ 
pressed  genuine  disappointment  with  allega¬ 
tions  made  last  week  by  sports  writers  at  the 
Deseret  News  which  charged  “inadequate 
coaching”  in  the  Cougar  tennis  program. 

See  Page  5 


Circus  comes  to  SLC 

When  450  pounds  of  carrots,  2,200  pounds  of 
meat  and  20  gallons  of  milk  suddenly  disappear 
from  city  grocery  stores,  it  means  the  Ringling 
Brothers  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus  is  in 
town.  The  circus  arrives  today  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  will  be  at  the  Salt  Palace  through  Oct.  2. 

See  Page  7 

Band  has  new  look 

The  Cougar  Band  is  sporting  a  new  look  this 
year.  In  addition  to  166  band  members,  this 
year  the  Cougarettes  will  be  performing  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  band.  Besides  the 
Cougarettes,  12  flag  carriers  will  be  performing 
:in  the  halftime  shows. 

See  Page  9 


Wanted: 

By  LARRY  WERNER 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Tish  was  a  two-month-old  pup  when  she  came  to. 
the  Utah  County  Humane  Society  —  a  tiny,  frisky, 
chihuahua-terrier  mix,  who  had  been  beaten  by  her 
owner.  She  was  ill-fed,  and  found  chained  outside  in 
the  cold. 

Tish  is  one  of  approximately  4,500  cats  and  dogs 
available  for  “adoption,”  and  repossession  in  Utah 
County  each  year.  Finding  a  good  home  for  a  pet  has 
become  a  thorough  process,  which,  according  to 
Dorothy  Spackman,  vice  president  of  the  society,  in¬ 
cludes  approving  applications  and  signing  contracts. 
The  society  even  reserves  the  right  to  take  the  pet 
back  if  it  is  mistreated. 

“Anytime  the  society  places  an  animal,  other  than 
by  a  referral  from  another  owner,  the  new  owner  must 
sign  a  contract  which  guarantees  they  will  provide 
medical  attention,  shots,  licensing,  adequate  food 
and  shelter;  and  if  the  animal  is  a  female,  she  must 
be  spayed,”  she  said. 

The  society  will  investigate  the  new  home  within  a 
year  to  determine  if  the  pet  is  being  properly  cared 
for.  “We  look  for  signs  that  the  animal  has  been 
beaten,  poorly  fed,  or  generally  uncared  for.  If  we  find 
them,  we  have  the  right  to  repossess  the  pet,”  she 
said. 

The  society  keeps  abandoned  and  mistreated  pets 
in  the  homes  of  private  citizens  and  has  10  active 
members  in  the  county  who  voluntarily  help  find 
homes  for  unwanted  pets  and  investigate  reports  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Mrs.  Spackman  said  on  an 
average,  members  keep  15  dogs  in  their  homes  at 
various  times  throughout  the  year. 

Animals  come  to  the  society  through  referral  ser¬ 
vices  where  individuals  desiring  pets  can  be  put  in 
contact  with  owners  who  have  the  type  of  animal 
(Cont.  on  p.  2) 


homes  for  abused  pets 


universe  photo  by  Brent  Downey 

Kristina  and  Tanya  Spackman,  daughters  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Spackman,  cuddle  a  three-month-old  German  shepherd  puppy 
obtained  through  the  Humane  Society. 
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In  the  news... 


Farber  blocked  from  jail 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Potter  Stewart,  acting  with  only  minutes  to  spare, 
blocked  New  York  Times  reporter  Myron  A.  Farber’s 
return  to  jail  Tuesday. 

Stewart,  acting  on  Farber’s  emergency  request  af¬ 
ter  Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  excused  himself 
from  the  case,  told  New  Jersey  officials  to  keep  Far¬ 
ber  out  of  jail  pending  further  word  from  him  or  the 
full  Supreme  Court. 

Farber  was  to  have  returned  to  a  Hackensack, 
N.J.,  jail  cell  at  4  p.m.  EDT.  Stewart’s  order  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  3:20  p.m.  He  has  already  served  27  days 
in  jail. 

Stewart’s  action  also  postpones  today’s  scheduled 
resumption  of  $5,000  daily  fines  against  The  New 
York  Times. 


Carter  ends  Turkish  embargo 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  President  Carter  for¬ 
mally  ended  on  Tuesday  a  3-year-old  embargo  on 
arms  shipments  to  Turkey. 

Carter  did  so  by  making  a  formal  finding  that 
Turkey  “is  acting  in  good  faith  to  achieve  a  just  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  problem.” 

This  coincided  with  an  announcement  that  Carter 
had  signed  the  $2.8  billion  foreign  military  aid 
authorization  act  that  empowered  him  to  lift  the 
Turkish  arms  embargo  if  he  determined  Turkey  was 
seeking  a  Cyprus  solution. 


Israeli  aid  letter  withheld 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  The  Carter  administra¬ 
tion  is  withholding  the  transmission  of  a  letter  that 
promises  American  aid  to  build  two  new  Israeli  air¬ 
bases  until  the  issue  of  Israel’s  commitment  to  halt 
settlements  on  the  West  Bank  is  decided,  officials 
said  Tuesday. 

But  the  officials,  who  declined  to  be  identified, 
said  the  delay  in  releasing  the  airbase  aid  agreement 
is  not  an  effort  to  pressure  Israel  into  accepting  the 
U.S.  view  of  agreemtents  reach  during  the  Camp 
David  summit  meeting. 


In  Utah... 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — 


Temple  open  for  conference 

The  Provo  Temple  will  remain  open  during  the 
148th  semi-annual  General  Conference  Sept.  30-Oct. 
1. 

The  temple  presidency  announced  special 
language  sessions  will  be  held  in  Portuguese  and 
Cantonese  Wednesday;  Spanish  on  Thursday;  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  Korean  on  Oct.  3;  and  Spanish  on  Oct.  4. 

Those  seeking  personal  endowments  in  Cantonese 
should  arrive  at  the  temple  at  9:30  a.m.  and  those  do¬ 
ing  work  for  the  dead  at  10:30  a.m.  Patrons  seeking 
personal  endowments  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
should  arrive  at  8:30  a.m.  and  those  doing  vicarious 
work  at  9:30  a.m.  Those  coming  for  the  Korean  ses¬ 
sion.  Tar  both  personal  and  yic^riqu^  endowments 
shcwMJbe  at  the  temple  at  6:30  p;m.  ■ 

Nardes  wdll1i(jf’be''jss‘ued  for  Saturday  sessions  af¬ 
ter  noon  in  order  to  allow  temple  personnel  to  listen 
to  afternoon  conference  messages. 

The  temple  will  be  closed  Oct.  2  and  will  be 
reopened  Oct.  3.  The  regular  session  for  Spanish¬ 
speaking  patrons  will  not  be  held  Oct.  7. 


______  - 

On  campus... 


Law  representatives  to  come 

A  consortium  of  12  West  Coast  private  law  schools 
will  be  at  BYU  Friday  to  meet  with  students  in¬ 
terested  in  pursuing  a  law  career. 

Representatives  from  each  law  school  will  open  the 
consortium  with  a  general  panel  discussion  aimed  at 
answering  questions  dealing  with  curriculum, 
paralegal  programs,  admissions,  financial  aid  and 
graduate  placement.  Following  the  panel  discussion, 
the  various  representatives  will  be  on  hand  to  meet 
personally  with  students  and  answer  specific-ques¬ 
tions. 

The  consortium  will  be  held  from  9  to  11:30  a.m.  in 
245-49  ELWC.  Interested  students  should  contact 
Jay  Irvine  in  the  Placement  Center  for  more  informa¬ 
tion. 


Speech  contest  planned 


Michael  Novak,  columnist  and  religion  professor,  speaks  to  students  at  the 
forum  assembly  Tuesday.  Novak  encouraged  support  of  the  family  as  a 
problem-solving  unit. 


In  Senate 


Tax  break  possible 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  The 
Senate’s  taxwriters  are  spreading  the 
breaks  around  as  they  continue  work 
on  an  election  year  bill  expected  to  cut 
taxes  by  about  $20  billion. 

The  owners  of  businesses  were  voted 
a  reduction  in  their  corporate  income 
taxes  on  Monday. 

Some  taxpayers  were  voted  a  bigger 
income  tax  credit  for  being  over  65 
years  old. 

Others  were  voted  a  bigger  break  on 
income  tax  if  they  donate  money  to 
political  candidates  and  parties. 

At  the  same  time  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  also  voted  in  favor 
of  a  new  “minimum  tax,”  designed  to 
ensure  people  with  very  high  incomes 
do  not  avoid  paying  taxes  entirely, 
regardless  of  how  many  credits  and 
deductions  they  have. 

The  committee  resumed  work  Tues¬ 
day  on  the  bill  which  Sen.  Russell 
Long  (D-La.),  the  panel’s  chairman, 
predicts  should  be  completed  by  mid¬ 
week. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ap¬ 
proved  a  $16.3  billion  tax  cut  measure 
earlier  this  year.  Senate  Democratic 
leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  is  predicting  the 
Senate  version  will  wind  up  at  about 
$20  billion  to  $21  billion.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  would  have  to  be  resolved  by  a 
conference  committee. 


The  proposal  to  cut  corporate  in¬ 
come  taxes,  estimated  to  save 
businesses  about  $5  billion  next  year, 
will  lower  the  maximum  levy  as  well  as 
provide  a  special  break  for  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses. 

Under  this  plan,  identical  to  the  one 
the  House  approved,  the  maximum  tax 
will  fall  from  48  percent  to  46  percent, 
and  apply  to  income  above  $100,000. 

The  rate  would  be  17  percent  on  in¬ 
come  up  to  $25,000,  20  percent  on  in¬ 
come  betweeen  $25,000  and  $50,000,  30 
percent  on  income  between  $50,000 
and  $75,000  and  40  percent  on  income 
between  $75,000  and  $100,000. 

Under  the  current  law,  the  rate  is  20 
percent  on  the  first  $25,000,  22  percent 
of  the  next  $25,000  and  48  percent  on 
income  above  $50,000. 

The  committee  also  voted  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  people  eligible  for 
the  so-called  “elderly  tax  credit,”  as 
well  a$  to;  increase  ;  th^  size  of  the 
credit.  -  *  c 

Individuals  65  and  over  can  claim  a 
credit  of  15  percent  of  their  income  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $2,500  of  taxable 
retirement  income  under  present  law. 
That  comes  to  a  $375  credit  on  the 
maximum  $2,500  income.  The  credit  is 
figured  on  a  maximum  income  of  $3,- 
750  for  couples. 


Researcher  grins  and  'bears'  it 


LOGAN,  Utah  (AP)  —  When  it 
comes  to  getting  mauled  by  a  bear, 
Barrie  K.  Gilbert  thinks  once  is  not 
enough  —  at  least  not  enough  to  stop 
him  from  continuing  his  study  of  bear 
behavior. 

Gilbert,  a  Utah  State  University 
.wildlife  researcher  who  was  mauled  by 
a  grizzly  bear  in  June  1977  at 
Yellowstone  Park,  has  been  awarded  a 
$12,000  grant  from  the  National  Park 
Service  to  study  black  bears. 

Gilbert  said  he  is  anxious  to  study 
the  bears  further.  He  makes  light  of 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  the  multiple  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  months  of  uncomfortable 
recovery.  “Last  year,  I  showed  them 
how  thick-skulled  I  was.  This  year,  I’m 
showing  them  how  empty  my  skull  is,” 
he  said. 

The  research  will  be  conducted  at 
Yosemite  m  California  and  will  be 
directed  toward  finding  out  more 
about  how  bears  respond  to  people, 
Gilbert  Said. 


Bruce  Hastings,  who  frightened  the 
grizzly  away  from  Gilbert  during  last 
year’s  near-fatal  encounter,  will  con¬ 
duct  the  field  work.  He  claims  almost 
250  confrontations  with  bears. 

Gilbert  is  at  Fort  Churchill  on  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  this  week  trying  to  find  a 
means  of  deterring  bears  from  coming 
in,to  campsites  or  approaching  people 
in  the  open. 

In  Yosemite,  Hastings  will  set  up 
dummy  camps  for  the  black  bears  to 
raid.  Hotdogs  filled  with  a  sickness- 
inducing  agent  will  be  left  for  the  bear. 
The  animal’s  reaction  and  activities 
will  be  investigated  to  see  if  the  bear 
repeats  its  behavior. 

Gilbert  said  his  scientific  curiosity 
has  not  diminished,  but  his  attitude 
toward  personal  safety  has  been 
slightly  revamped.  His  personal 
ground  rules  include  carrying  a  gun 
and  seeking  presence  of  a  second  adult 
during  field  activities. 


Prizes  totaling  $100  will  be  awarded  to  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Donald  C.  Sloan  Extemporaneous ' 
Speaking  Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Communications,  Oct.  3,  4,  11. 

More  information  is  available  from  Dr.  Lavar  J. 
Bateman,  ext.  3202.  Participants  must  register  by 
Monday  in  the  Communications  Department  Office, 
E-501  HFAC. 

Post-doctoral  fellowships  offered 


Picketers 
to  affect 
Amtrack 


BYU  students  interested  in  applying  for  post¬ 
doctoral  fellowships  with  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  should  submit  applications  by  NoV.  3,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  foundation  spokesman. 

Approximately  130  fellowships  will  be  awarded  for 
research  and  study  On  scientific  problems  related  to 
national  needs  in  mathematics,  physics,  biology, 
social  sciences  and  engineering. 

The  basic  stipend  for  post-doctoral  fellows  under 
the  program  is  $1,000  a  month,  with  a  cost-of- 
education  allowance  upon  request. 

Further  information  and  application  materials 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Fellowship  Office, 
National  Research  Council,  2101  Constitution  Ave., 
Washington,  D.C.  20418. 


'Rhodes'  applicants  to  meet 

A  meeting  for  students  interested  in  applying  for 
Rhodes  Scholarships  will  be  held  from  4  to  5  p.m. 
Wednesday  in  A104  JKBA. 

The  deadline  for  submitting  applications  is  Oct. 
31,  so  applicants  need  to  get  to  work  on  them  im¬ 
mediately,  according  to  Dr.  Edward  L.  Hart,  in¬ 
stitutional  representative  for  Rhodes  Scholarships  at 
BYU. 


In  the  Weather 

Utah  —  Mostly  fair  through  Thursday  except  for 
occasional  high  cloudiness.  Lows  ranging  from  the 
lower  40s  to  the  lower  50s.  Highs  mostly  80s.  Light 

winds. 


WASHINGTON  (AP) 
—  The  railway  clerks 
union  set  up  picket  lines 
Tuesday  in  an  effort  to 
halt  operations  on  43 
railroads  that  intercon¬ 
nect  with  the 
strikebound  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railway,  union 
officials  announced. 

Officials  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Airline  Clerks  es¬ 
timated  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  .  of  the  country 
would  be  affected  by  the 
strike  action. 

Amtrack,  the  national 
rail  passenger  system, 
predicted  the  pickets 
would  halt  most  of  its 
service.  Brian  Duff,  an 
Amtrack  spokesman, 
said  officials  had  been 
informed  that 

passengers  already  on 
trains  when  the  pickets 
went  up  at  5:30  a.m. 
EDT  would  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  their 
destinations,  but  no 
more  passengers  would 
be  allowed  to  board  at 
stations  where  pickets 
had  been  thrown  up. 


Forum  speaker 


Family  worth  stressed 


By  FRANK  RIGBY 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

.  “The  family  is  the  most  neglected  subject  in 
American  political  and  intellectual  life,”  said  a  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist  and  religion  professor  in  the  forum 
assembly  Tuesday. 

Michael  Novak  told  a  crowd  of  about  5,000  people 
in  the  Marriott  Center,  “We  all  are  members  of 
families,  the  only  institution  to  survive  when  all 
others  have  failed.” 

Novak,  a  Ledden-Watson  Distinguished  Professor 
of  Religion  at  Syracuse  University,  charged  the 
media  and  professional  education  with  neglect  of  the 
family.  He  said  the  media  portrays  a  negative  view  of 
marriage  and  the  family  while  actually  representing 
only  10  percent  of  the  public. 

Families  solve  problems 

“Sixty-six  percent  of  husbands  and  wives  who  are 
married  ‘until  death  do  us  part’  still  live  together  ‘un¬ 
til  death  do  they  part.’  This  is  more  significant  when 
we  realize  since  death  doesn’t  come  to  most  people 
until  age  70  these  days,”  he  said. 

Concerning  education,  Novak  said,  “Sociology, 
political  science  and  other  fields  neglect  the  family 
more  than  anything  else  as  a  major  influence  in  the 
formation  of  society.” 

“Conservatives  and  liberals  say  nothing  of 
strengthening  the  family  as  a  solution  to  problems. 
Often  they  fight  the  family,  suggesting  a  rugged  in¬ 
dividual  should  break  away  from  the  family  to  prove 
himself,”  he  said. 

Novak,  pointing  to  v  America’s  dependence  on 
.  families,  cited  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
said,  “We  have  human  rights  because  there  are  in¬ 
dividual  communities  and  families.  That’s  what  de¬ 
fends  our  civil  liberties.”  f. 

Understands  fears 

Novak  said  the  family  is  the  element  that  per¬ 


petuates  the  human  race.  He  also  said  he  could  un¬ 
derstand  why  some  young  people  are  scared  about 
having  their  own  family. 

“Never  before  have  we  known  how  important  it  is 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  family.  Our  parents 
never  realized  how  important  it  was  to  provide  the 
right  foods,  facilities,  and  example  to  build  the 
character  of  a  child,”  said  Novak. 

“We  have  learned  that  if  you  play  with  a  child  in 
the  home  and  stimulate  him  to  study  and  work,  he 
will  be  quick  to  learn.  If  you  don’t,  he  will  be  slow  to 
learn,”  he  added. 

On  this  subject,  Novak  asked,  “If  you  don’t  teach 
moral  values  in  the  home,  where  will  children  learn 
them? 

Emphasis  on  family 

Novak,  speaking  on  the  benefits  of  a  family,  said 
the  family  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  system 
of  health,  education  and  welfare  in  the  country. 

“The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  family  as 
an  alternative  to  problems.  It’s  far  cheaper  to  have 
families  take  care  of  their  own  elderly  than  it  is  for 
the  government.  It’s  also  much  more  loving,”  he  said. 

The  family  is  an  alternative  for  selfishness  in  in¬ 
dividuals,  he  said.  “I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion,  after 
15  years  of  marriage,  that  the  purpose  of  marriage  is 
to  bind  yourself  to  a  person  who  will  tell  you  all  the 
things  about  yourself  you  don’t  want  to  hear.”  . 

“If  you  don’t  like  honesty,  don’t  get  married, 
because  you’ll  have  someone  penetrating  all  your 
allusions.  You  get  more  honesty  from  your  spouse 
and  children  than  you  can  possibly  absorb,”  he  said. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Novak’s  address,  BYU  Presi¬ 
dent  Dallin  H.  Oaks  congratulated  him  on  his  candid 
observations.  Alluding  to  a  remark  about  lawyers, 
Oaks  quipped  that  BYU  is  graduating  more  than  100 
each  year  and  said  he  hoped  that  they  would  be 
honest  in  their  profession  and  replace  those  who  are 
not. 


•  Humane  Society 
seeking  homes 
for  orphaned  pets 

(Cont.  from  p.  1) 

they  want.  Others  are  given  to  the  society  rather  than 
being  taken  to  the  Animal  Control  Center.  Some  are 
brought  in  because  of  reported  abuse. 

“The  society  investigates  cases  of  cruelty  and  in¬ 
forms  the  individuals  involved  that  they  are  violating 
state  law  and  are  subject  to  prosecution,”  Mrs. 
Spackman  said.  “Usually  when  we  press  the  issue 
they  give  the  animal  to  us.” 

Individuals  may  be  taken  to  court,  and  if  found 
guilty,  are  subject  to  fme|,  she  sajd. 

Mdngrels“varen’t  the  ohly  dogs  available  through' 
the  society.  “We  have  a  three-month-old  German 
shepherd  purebred  .  who  needs  a  home,”  Mrs. 
Spackman  said.  Labrador  retrievers  and  Irish  setters 
are  also  available  at  times. 

Approximately  40  people  call  in  daily,  she  says, 
asking  for  dogs  from  the  non-profit  organization. 

Without  advertising, 
a  terrible  thing 
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The  Daily  Universe 

The  Daily  Universe  is  an  official  publication  of  Brigham  Young 
University  and  is  published  as  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  students 
,  and  faculty.  It  is  produced  as  a  laboratory  newspaper  in  the 
Department  of  Communication  under  the  governance  of  a  Manage- 


“At  Diet  Center, 
losing  is 
something  to 
cheer  about... 
and  we're 
better  off!" 

“We’re  winners  at  the  losing  game.  We  lost 
a  lot  of  weight  together...quickly,  safely, 
without  a  lot  of  expense.  We  tried  the 
fasting  systems  and  the  group  ideas.  Then 
we  found  Diet  Center.  Our  highly  trained 
counselor  saw  us  each  day.  She  really 
knows  her  nutrition.  No  wonder  Diet 
Center’s  program  is  scoring  points  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada.’’ 

Yea  Diet  Center! 

A  17  to  25  pound  weight  loss 
in  six  weeks! 


can  377-7981 

201  E.  Center,  Provo 

(#208  Upstairs  of  the 


Far  West  Bank  Building) 


CENTER 
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Moderate  Egyptian  view 
analyzed  by  Y  professors 

By  DONNA  ROUVIERE  as  big  a  problem  as  Syria.  Israel  is  not  going  to  give 

Universe  Staff  Writer  up  the  Golan  Heights.  I  don’t  think,  though,  Jordan 

Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  third  in  a  series  on  the  would  go  along  without  Syria  because  of  the  Palesti- 
Mideast  situation  in  which  BYU  professors  voice  nians.  Jordan  still  lays  claim  to  the  West  Bank  and 
their  differing  opinions.  wants  a  hand  in  it.” 

The  Camp  David  summit  talks  are  at  least  par-  Jordan  doesn’t  represent^  the  Palestinians,  ^though, 


tially  the  result  of  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat’s 
nationalistic  policy  of  considering  the  good  of  his 
state  over  the  good  of  the  Arab  bloc. 

Egypt  is  the  biggest  of  the  Arab  countries  —  with  a 
population  of  50  million.  Sadat,  in  his  nationalistic 
emphasis  on  Egypt’s  internal  development,  has 
progressively  turned  away  from  the  other  Arab  coun¬ 
tries. 

“Sadat  is  an  astute  individual,”  says  Victor  L. 


and  Palestinians  on  the  West  Bank  resent  Jordan. 

“Watch  the  role  of  the  radicals,”  advises  Kader, 
speaking  of  Syrja  and  other  less  moderate  Arab 
states. 

Syria  won’t  join  in  on  the  agreements,  Ludlow 
predicts,  but  “unless  she  is  stupid”  she  won’t  do 
anything.  “Syria  is  smart  enough  to  realize  she  can’t 
go  against  Israel  without  another  Arab  nation.  The 
Lebanese  hate  the  Syrians.  And  Jordan  is  apprehen- 


•Ludlow,  professor  of  ancient  scriptures  who  sive  of  her. 
specializes  in  study  of  the  Mideast.  “The  agreement  does  not  take  into  consideration 

“He  reminds  me  of  Krushchev  in  that  he  is  outwar-  Syria  and  Iraq.  Because  of  that,  peace  cannot  come, 
dly  soft,  but  firm  when  it  counts.  Sadat  going  to  Syria  would  rather  have  Egypt  fail  in  hopes  she  can 
Israel  was  a  coup  of  Mideast  Statesmanship.  He  has  have  peace  on  her  own  terms.” 
the  Israelis  running  to  catch  up.  He’s  called  the  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  con- 
shots.  He  says  he  wants  to  be  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  dieting  roles  the  two  parties  play  in  other  Mideast 
Egypt.”  politics  —the  Lebanon  civil  war,  Libya’s  frequent 

rmni„ „  ,  9  clashes  with  Israel  and  the  tension  between  pro- 

West,  pro-Israeli  Iran  and  Soviet-supported  Iraq,  for 
He  appears  to  be  genuine  in  his  desire  for  peace,  example.  Israel  exists  as  much  because  of  the 

but  whether  he  is  just  setting  up  Israel  for  another  1  '  ‘  . 

war,  no  one  knows. 


Phony  businesses  flourish  in  Utah 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  —  Utah  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  fraud  capital  of  the 
country,  says  an  investigator  for  the  Utah 
Trade  Commission. 

“We  don’t  have  as  much  volume  in 
Utah  as  some  states  because  we’re  not 
very  big,”  says  Dan  Morris.  “But  in  fraud 
cases  per  capita,  we’re  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  nation.” 

He  said  the  most  lucrative  form  of 
fraud  committed  in  Utah  involves  phony 
business  opportunities  or  deceptive  work- 
at-home  schemes. 

In  fraudulent  business  schemes,  the 
victims  often  put  up  as  much  as  $20,000 
for  the  chance  to  make  “easy  money,” 
said  Morris.  And  many  people  looking  for 
ways  to  supplement  income  at  home  are 
pressured  into  investing  large  sums  to 
enable  them  to  earn  unreasonably  high 
profits  from  part-time  work. 


Once  the  victims  realize  they  have 
been  cheated,  they  seldom  want  to  come 
forward  and  admit  it,  Morris  said,  mak¬ 
ing  it  harder  to  stop  the  con  man  from 
striking  again. 

If  something  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true,  it  probably  is,  said  Morris.  He  said 
the  best  protection  against  fraud  is  a 
cautious  investigation  of  every  business 
opportunity.  Also,  do  not  be  pressured 
into  anything,  he  said.  No  offer  worth  ac¬ 
cepting  will  expire  the  night  it  is  presen¬ 
ted  to  you. 

“Many  of  the  people  running 
fraudulent  business  schemes  want  you  to 
be  concerned  that  they  are  checking  you 
out  to  see  if  you’re  the  kind  of  person  they 
want  with  their  organization,”  said 
Morris.  “But  the  potential  franchisee  or 
partner  should  study  the  company 
carefully  and  ask  his  own  questions.” 


Prosecution  of  fraud  cases  is  usually 
successful  if  the  criminal  can  be  located, 
but  often  the  money  is  gone  when  the 
culprit  is  found.  “They  don’t  keep  money 
lying  around,”  said  Morris.  “They  laun¬ 
der  it  immediately,  or  put  it  into  a  Swiss 
bank  account.” 

Sentences  for  fraud  convictions  are  too 
lenient,  he  said.  A  highly  successful  con 
man  might  be  sentenced  to  from  five  to 
10  years  in  prison. 

Other  types  of  fraud  commonly  found 
in  Utah  include  sale  of  products  or  ser¬ 
vices  to  consumers  at  what  appear  to  be 
reasonable  prices.  But  the  prices  are  very 
costly  once  hidden  clauses  are  uncovered. 
The  state  has  also  been  the  target  of  a 
number  of  precious  metal  investment 
schemes  which  have  resulted  in  the 
businesses  being  closed  and  their  owners 
prosecuted  on  fraud  charges. 


Homecoming  parade 
receives  Provo  OK 


“Sadat  was  the  mastermind  behind  the  Yom  Kip- 
pur  War.  He  achieved  a  position  of  leverage  in  it 
against  Israel.  Politically  and  psychologically,  he  had 
won  a  victory,  because  he  proved  Israel’s 
vulnerability.  That  really  shook  up  Israel,”  Ludlow 
adds. 

‘‘Sadat  is  looking  for  a  way  to  be  more  indepen¬ 
dant.  He  is  dependant  on  Arab  oil  and  financing.  But 
he  wants  to  get  his  people  out  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  he  has  to  have  economic  iridependance  to  do 
that. 

“He  uses  30  or  40  percent  of  his  GNP  for  military. 
If  Sadat  can  get  out  of  his  war  image,  he  can  take  his 
resources  ana  do  something  for  his  people.  If  he  can 
take  care  of  Israel,  there  is  nobody  else  around  but 
Libya  —  and  Libya  attacking  Egypt  would  be  like 
Canada  attacking  the  United  States,  as  far  as  the 
chances  of  success.” 

“Isolated  by  most  of  the  Arab  nations  by  his  con¬ 
cern  for  national  interests,  he  is  not  so  concerned  for 
the  Arab  bloc  as  he  is  for  Egypt,”  says  Melvin  P. 


other  factor. 

“The  Husseinis  and  the  Saudis,  for  instance,  are 
like  the  Hatfields  and  McCoys.  If  you  took  every  Jew 
out  of  Israel,  you  would  still  have  disagreements  and 
the  U.S.  and  Russia  interfering,”  says  Ludlow. 

Soviet  influence 

If  the  Israeli  situation  stabilizes, “there  is  a  chance 
the  Persian  Gulf  might  heat  up,”  Montgomery 
suggests.  “The  diplomatic  and  military  energies  of 
the  Arab  nations  might  be  turned  to  Iran  and  the 
question  of  exactly  where  are  the  boundaries  for  off¬ 
shore  oil?” 

In  the  midst  of  heavy  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  virtually  shut 
out  of  the  situation. “Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan  and 
Egypt  have  minimized  the  Soviet  influence  on 
them,”  Montgomery  says.  “Egypt  rejected  Soviet 
military  help  at  great  cost,  by  turning  away  from  the 
Soviets  with  no  guarantees  from  the  West.  That 
shows  her  sincerity.” 

“The  Soviet  Union  has  been  particularly  astute  in 


Mabey,  professor  of  political  science  who  has  done  pursuing  a  foreign  policy  aimed  solely  at  its  own  self- 
— i  — *■  interest,”  Taylor  says.  “The  Russians  want  to  under¬ 

mine  the  peace  talks.  It  is  to  Russia’s  advantage  to  be 


extensive  research  and  travel  in  the  Mideast. 

Separate  peace 
Even  so,  Sadat  will  not  be  willing  to  make  a 
separate  peace  with  Israel. 

“Begin  sees,  first  of  all,  a  neutralizing  of  Egypt  — 
and  more  than  a  neutralizing,  a  dividing  of  the  Arab 
world  through  the  establishment  of  a  peace  treaty,” 


divisive,  not  to  have  a  peace  settlement.  Their  hope 
is  to  encourage  a  Communist  movement  wherever 
they  can,  but  they  have  not  been  successful  in  the 
Middle  East.” 

“If  peace  comes  in  the  Near  East,  it  will  not  be  in 
.  Russia’s  interest,”  Montgomery  observes.  “Russia’s 

Mabey.  observes.  “However,  Egypt  would  have  more  action  in  the  Near  East  has  been  through  military  ad- 
to  lose  if  it  signs  a  separate  treaty  if  the  Arab  world  visors  and  military  supplies.  If  there  is  peace,  there 
united  against  it.  Egypt  has  internal  economic  dif-  will  be  no  need  for  high-level  Russian  involvement  ir 


ficulties  and  she  needs  the  support  of  Saudi  Arabia 
economically.” 

“Begin  wants  a  separate  peace.  Israel  would  like  to 


the  area.  There  is  more  of  a  tendancy  to  turn  to  the 
West  for  peaceful  products.  If  there  is  peace,  there  is 
i  justification  for  Russia  to  be  in  the  area.  Russia 


let  Egypt  off  its  back,  because  it  could  handle  can  compete  effectively  in  military  goods,  but  in 
"Syria,”  Omar  Kader,  coordinator  of  the  Social  civilian  goods?” 


Sciences  Advisement  Center,  says.  But  Sadat  doesn’t 
want  a  separate  treaty  with  Israel.” 

As  far  as  the  land  in  the  peace  agreements  is  con¬ 
cerned,  “what  can  Egypt  possibly  gain  from  acres 
and  acres  of  rock  and  sand?’  asks  David  C. 
Montgomery,  professor  of  history.  “All  this  effort  to 
acquire  the  Sinai  —and  it  hak  only  symbolic  poten¬ 
tial,  no  economic  potential.  The  amount  of  blood  and 
other  materials  expended  to  gain  symbolic  achieve¬ 
ments  is  appalling.” 

As  Begin  is  politically  vulnerable,  Sadat,  as  a 
military  dictator,  is  vulnerable  to  assassination, 
Ludlow  comments. 

Saudi  support 

Because  of  Egypt’s  reluctance  to  go  out  on  a  limb 
in  normalizing  relations  with  Israel  alone,  she  will 
have  to  have  the  support  of  other  Arab  nations  — 
most  certainly  Saudi  Arabia  and,  hopefully,  Jordan. 


“There  is  no  role  for  the  Russians,  except  they  sup¬ 
ply  the  PLO  with  materials,”  Kader  says. 


Air  Force  rescue  wing  pilot 
makes  his  living  saving  lives 


He  saves  lives. 

Lieutenant  Tom  Meecham  is  a 
graduate  of  BYU  and  he  saves  lives  as 


Arabia  f:  „  _ _ _ 

Because  of  the  oil,  it  is  difficult  to  have  a 
dant  foreign  policy.  If  the  Saudis  accept  peace,  Eg> 


“There  will  be  a  major  move  to  gain  the  approval  of  a  pilot  in  the  39th  ARRW  (Air  Recon- 

|m""“  naissance  Rescue  Wii . 

.  Hill  Air  Force  Base, 

indepen-  As  part  of  the  Utah  Association  of 
)’  *  ,  --  ,,  c  *  *uce,’W  Emergency  Medical  Technicians  Con- 

will  go  along  because  the  Saudis  are  bankrolling  ference  held  at  BYU  over  the  weekend, 
Egypt.  A  Saudi  rejection  would  possibly  torpedo  the  Meecham  and  his  helicopter  crew  of 
future,  Montgomery  warns.  six  landed  a  twin.engine  Huey  on 

1  he  Saudis  style  themselves  as  important.  For  an  Deseret  Towers  field  at  11:38  a.m. 
outside  power  to  impose  a  solution  without  paying  Saturday 

due  respect  to  them  is  an  insult.”  Meecham  and  his  crew  did  air  rescue 

Saudi  Arabia .and  Jordan  are  marginal.  They  are  demonstrations,  after  which  they 
impossible  to  call,  Stan  A.  Taylor,  coordinator  for  showed  films  and  lectured  on  air  rescue 
the  International  Relations  program,  remarks,  techniques. 

“There  is  a  better  chance , of  Saudi  Arabia  accepting  .  _  .  .  . 

than  Jordan.  She  doesn’t  have  the  territorial  involve-  After  graduating  m  communications 
ment  Jordan  does.”,  Israel’s  longest  border  is  with  from  BY,U  ,  m  April  1977,  Meecham 
Jordan.  went  to  night  school  and  was  assigned 

“We  can  almost  anticipate  what  Jordan  will  do,”  Air  Force  Base  in  March  1978. 

Kader  predicts.  “Jordan  can  be  moved  because  of  all  “We’ve  had  a  super  year  in  rescues,” 
the  aid  it  gets  from  the  United  States.  Jordan  is  not  he  said.  “So  far  this  year  we’ve  saved 

■“*  C  "J"  ‘  “  “We’re 

Utah  and  some  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho. 
“I’ve  been  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  be  involved  in  six-  rescues  since 
March,”  said  Meecham. 

“Once  we  used  the  helicopter’s 
loudspeakers  to  direct  two  cross¬ 
country  skiers  to  safety.” 

A  night  rescue  involved  a  girl  who 
had  been  hiking  at  the  base  of  King’s 
Peak,  he  said. 

“She  was  dying  of  hypoxia  and  had 
gone  into  a  coma.  Fortunately  we  were 
able  to  airlift  her  to  a  hospital  in  time. 
I  suppose  all  the  training  pays  off  when 
you  can  save  a  life,”  he  said. 

The  Air  Force  Motto,  sewn  into  a 
patch  on  his  right  shoulder,  states  four 
simple  words,  “That  others  may  live.” 

( -  4r3j«!r'A  I  If  On  his  left  sleeve  is  a  patch  with  the 

- — - - 1  }  0  |  u  wing  motto  which  reads,  “Dedicated  to 

|^gf|f  111  111!  life.  And  that  is  exactly  what  Lt.  Tom 
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Lt.  Tom  Meecham  spends  his  time  saving  lives  as  a  rescue 
helicopter  pilot  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base. 


DailY 

Bulletin 


Why  should  you  buy 
your  diamond  ring 
at  Diamonds  Direct? 


... _  „vwuov  After  successfully  jumping  what  could  be  con- 

weakness  and  tension  within  the  Arab  bloc  as  any  sidered  its  biggest  obstacle,  the  BYU  Homecoming 
other  factor.  Parade  scheduled  for  Oct.  7,  received  approval  from 

the  Provo  City  Commission  Tuesday  night  when 
Mayor  James  E.  Ferguson  signed  the  necessary  forms 


to  okay  the  route. 

Last  week,  through  what  Commissioner  J.  Earl 
Wignall  called  “a  lack  of  communication,”  BYU  of¬ 
ficials  were  left  with  the  impression  that  the  univer¬ 
sity  would  be  required  to  pay  a  $1000  fee  for  services 
rendered  by  the  Provo  police  force  during  the  parade. 

According  to  Heather  Jardine,  chairman  for 
homecoming,  this  confusion  began  with  a  phone  con¬ 
versation  between  Swen  C.  Nielsen,  Provo  police 
chief,  and  F.  Curtis  Wynder,  assistant  director  of  the 
Wilkinson  Center.  Miss  Jardine  said  the  police  chief 
had  called  Wynder  to  inform  him  of  the  cost  incurred 
by  the  police  department  to  provide  security  and 
protection  along  the  parade  route.  But  the  story 
grew,  ending  up  that  Provo  would  bill  BYU  for  the 
polite  assistance,  said  Miss  Jardine. 

The  confusion  was  settled  Monday  after  a  series  of 
phone  calls  between  campus  and  city  officials. 

Upon  learning  of  the  alleged  charge,  Miss  Jardine 
said  she  called  officials  in  Orem  to  see  if  the  parade 
could  be  held  there.  She  also  considered  keeping  the 
parade  completely  on  campus,  thus  eliminating  the 
need  for  assistance  from  the  Provo  Police  Depart-  , 
ment. 

Wignall  said  that  during  the  mix-up,  everyone 
overreacted.  Both  the  citizens  and  merchants  of 
Provo  benefit  from  the  parade,  he  added,  and  the  city 
was  just  informing  BYU  of  the  cost  needed  to  pay 
overtime  for  the  extra  police  officers  needed  for  the 
parade,  and  did  not  expect  the  university  to  pay.  A 
similar  measure  Was  taken  during  the  Freedom 
Festival. 

The  parade  will  begin  at  Sixth  East,  proceed  to 
University  Avenue,  and  then  travel  north  to  10th 
North  and  end  in  the  parking  lot  behind  Zion’s  First 
National  Bank,  according  to  Miss  Jardine. 


Lectures 

Bryant  Rossiter,  director  of 
Chemical  Division,  Eastman 
Kodak  research  lab,  will  speak 
on  “Catalysis  by  Single  Atom 
and  Multiple  Atom  Agregates” 
Thursday  at  3:15  p.m.  in  275 
MARB.  The  lecture  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chemistry  Depart- 

Dr.  Kent  A.  Feltz,  will  pre- 

Astronomy”  —  a  look  at  some 
milestones  in  man’s  exploration 
of  the  stars,  Thursday  at  7:30 
and  8:30  p.m.  in  492  ESC.  Cost 
is  50  cents. 

Meetings 

BYU  Lacrosse  team  will 
meet  today  at  7  p.m.  in  the 
home  of  Gordon  Dickens,  195  E. 
900  S.,  Orem.  For  information 
call  225-3182. 

Statisticians  for  BYU 
Basketball  Squad  will  be 
chosen  at  a  meeting  Thursday 
at  3  p.m.  in  The  Cougar  Room 
of  the  Marriott  Center.  In¬ 
terested  persons  should  provide 
a  Short  resume  of  past  ex¬ 
perience. 

International  students  and 

interested  persons  are  invited 

the  International  Students 
Association  Thursday  at  TO 
aun.  in  270  BRMB. 


Leo  Wins  of  Guy  Wins 

Antwerp,  Belgium  5th  generation 

in  diamonds 

»  Direct  from  our  cutting  plant  in  | 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  the  world’s  dia¬ 
mond  center. 

►  The  largest  selection  of  diamonds  in  jj 
Utah  —  all  sizes. 

Savings  for  you. .  . . 

Beauty  for  her.  ... 
at 

I  DIAMONDS  DIRECT  \ 

15  East  300  North  375-3080  ! 

American  Savings  Bldg.  -  East  Entrance 
Mon.-Fri.  10:00-6:00  Sat.  9:00-12:00 


■la^CalculateYour  Savings 
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Back  to  School 


Hewlett-Packard  Introduces  Professional 
Calculators  For  A  Student’s  Budget 
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Each  of  these  advertised 
items  is  required  to  be  readily 
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the  advertised  price  in  each 
Albertson's  store,  except  as 
specifically  noted  in  this  ad. 
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at  the  advertised  price  as 
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Tennis  story  'exaggerated,  distorted' 


By  CARL  HAUPT 
Universe  Sports  Writer 

ilfU  Athletic  Director  Glen  Tuckett  expressed  “genuine 
ppointment”  with  allegations  made  last  week  by  Deseret 
s  sports  writers  which  charged  “inadequate  coaching”  in 
Cougar  tennis  program. 

iertain,ly  there  are  problems  and  challenges  in  the 
Erarn,”  Tuckett  said,  “but  the  Deseret  News  article  was 
dy  exaggerated  and  distorted  many  things.  We  have  all 
working  hard  to  improve  the  program.” 
iws  sports  editor  Ron  Scott  and  writer  Ray  Grass  claimed 
r  coaching”  as  the  reason  three  players  left  the  team  this 
In  a  story  on  the  sports  page,  Scott  and  Grass  inferred  the 
tennis  program  was  in  trouble,  alleging  coaching  absen- 
m  in  practices  and  a  lack  of  discipline  on  the  team, 
mcerning  the  “exodus”  of  three  freshmen  players  from  last 
s  team,  Grass  and  Scott  wrote,  “The  lack  of  adequate 
hing  in  the  tennis  program  was  at  the  root  of  their  deci- 
t  to  transfer.” 

nnis  Coach  Wayne  Pearce  and  Tuckett,  however,  denied 
barges,  declaring  other  reasons  for  the  players’  departure 
:  the  school. 

ark  Diehl,  Jeff  Robbins,  and  Paul  Bernstein  left  BYU  af- 
\  slaying  only  one  year.  Diehl  is  now  at  the  University  of 
%  :nsas,  Bernstein  is  at  Arizona  State,  and  Robbins 
■  sferred  to  the  University  of  Utah. 

interview  with  The  Daily  Universe,  Pearce  claimed  the 
was  inspired  by  a  “personal  vendetta”  Grass  had 
ust  him.  Grass,  however,  denied  the  charge,  saying 
ore’s  nothing  between  Pearce  and  myself  ....  I’ve  had  dif- 
i  ices  of  opinion  With  many  coaches  in  the  past.” 
arce  said  the  disagreement  began  when  Grass  wrote  an  ar- 
on  former  BYU  tennis  player  Mike  Nissley  a  couple  of 
>  ago,  and  a  Cougar  alumnus  didn’t  like  it.  He  said  Grass 
a  the  Cougar  fan  almost  came  to  blows  over  the  matter. 


when  Grass  tried  to  fine?  out  the  name  of  the  fan.  Pearce  said 
he  refused  and  claimed  Grass  told  him,  “If  you  don’t  give  me 
the  name,  I  will  get  you.”  He  also  claimed  Grass  threatened  to 
“take  this  to  everybody,  including  President  Oaks,”  to  find  out 
the  name. 

Scott  and  Grass  said  in  their  article,  “The  consensus  opinion 
of  all  past  and  present  players  is:  BYU  tennis  Coach  Wayne 
Pearce  is  a  nice  guy,  but  a  poor  coach.” 

Tony  Trear,  a  current  team  member,  disputed  the  News 
statement,  saying,  “The  article  itself  was  really  low.  It  was  like 
kicking  a  man  when  he’s  down.  Things  are  working  out  fine 
this  year.  Grass  should  forgive  and  forget.” 

Scott  and  Grass  quoted  an  anonymous  former  player  as  say¬ 
ing,  “I’ve  talked  to  a  lot  of  former  tennis  players  from  BYU, 
fellow  teammates  of  mine,  and  I’ll  tell  you  not  one  of  them  will 
recruit  for  the  BYU  tennis  program  knowing  what  a  player  will 
have  to  contend  with  once  he  gets  to  Provo.” 

Tuckett' refuted  the  charge,  saying,  “Bob  Bacon,  a  former 
BYU  player,  and  now  tennis  coach  at  San  Diego  Community 
College,  sends  players  to  us  every  year.” 

Another  quote  from  an  anonymous  former  player  claimed 
BYU  scheduled  a  match  with  the  University  of  California  at 
Irvine  and  didn’t  show  up  to  play.  A  study  of  the  1977  Cougar 
tennis  schedule  shows  no  match  was  ever  arranged. 

The  Deseret  News  article  also  accused  Pearce  of  not  giving 
Nissley,  a  BYU  All-American,  an  opportunity  to  play  Diehl  in 
a  challenge  match. 

According  to  Tuckett,  Diehl  and  Nissley  did  have,  a 
challenge  match  to  determine  who  would  be  the  number  one 
player  in  men’s  singles.  Tuckett  reported  Diehl  beat  Nissley, 
who  was  recovering  from  an  injury  at  the  time. 

Jeff  Robbins  told  the  Universe  he  transferred  to  Utah 
“basically  just  because  I  like  it  up  here.  I  have  a  lot  of  friends 
up  here.  When  the  other  two  players  left  I  decided  to  go  to 
Utah.” 


Tuckett  said  Diehl  left  BYU  because  of  academic  dif¬ 
ficulties.  He  said  Diehl’s  problems  were  not  insurmountable, 
but  would  have  been  difficult  to  work  out. 

Scott  and  Grass  also  claimed  assistant  tennis  coach  Larry 
Hall  was  hired  to  stifle  growing  criticism  of  the  tennis 
program.  Tuckett  denied  the  charge,  saying  BYU  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  hiring  Hall  for  six  years. 

Referring  to  statements  in  the  Deseret  News  article,  Pearce 
said  Grpss  twisted  what  Paul, Bernstein  had  told  him.  Pearce 
said  Bernstein  has  nothing  but  good  comments  about  the 
Cougar  tennis  program.  “Grass  has  a  way  of  making  the 
positive  sound  negative,”  Pearce  said. 

Pearce  also  disputed  the  allegation  he  consistently  missed 
team  practices.  “I  never  miss  tennis  practice,”  he  said.  “The 
only  times  l  am  not  at  practice  is  when  I’m  ill.” 

Tuckett  pointed  out  the  Deseret  News  article  gave  an  in¬ 
correct  name  for  one  of  the  players.  Clark  Diehl  was  referred  to 
as  “Chuck”  in  the  controversial  story. 

The  News  article  quoted  Bernstein  as  saying  “At  the  first  of 
the  season  he  (Pearce)  would  show  up  for  practices.  Later  in 
the  year  he  started  to  miss  practices.  He  was  spending  all  his 
time  with  his  new  house  or  his  club.  (Pearce  is  an  investor  in 
the  Sherwood  Hills  Racquet  Club).” 

Scott  was  in  New  York  Tuesday  and  was  unavailable  for 
comment. 

In  his  15  years  as  Cougar  head  tennis  coach,  Pearce  has  com¬ 
piled  an. impressive  record  of  165  wins  against  65  losses.  In  the 
process  his  teams  have  won  five  WAC  championships.  His 
overall  record  at  BYU  also  includes  a  21-4  record  in  inter¬ 
national  competition. 

Pearce  coached  BYU  to  a  seventh-place  NCAA  finish  in 
1967  and  1973,  an  eighth-place  finish  in  19*70,  and  three  ninth- 
place  finishes  in  1965,  1968  and  1976. 

Besides  serving  as  BYU’s  tennis  coach,  Pearce  is  also  an  in¬ 
structor  of  business  management. 
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FAST  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  I 


TEXAS  INSTRUIV 
TI-57  Programmable  .  .  . 

T  1,-58  Adv.  programmable 
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PC-100A  Printer  for  58,59 
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DataChron  Calc/alarm/tim 
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58/59  Modules . 

HEWLETT-PACKAI 
HP-19C.  .$219.95  HP-31  E. 
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Mission  reunion  listing 


note:  Mission  reunions  are  published  as  a  service  by 
se,  and  are  listed  below  in  alphabetical  order.  Mission 
— ot  appearing  in  the  list  below  have  not  been  submitted 
•Daily  Universe  for  publication.  No  list  other  than  this  will 
luted.  Information  as  noted  below  has  been  furnished  by  the 
iitive  reunion  committees,  and  has  not  been  checked  for  ac- 
by  the  Daily  Universe.  No  information  other  than  that 
ed  is  available;  please  direct  all  calls  to  the  perso 
not  to  the  Daily  Universe. 


uANTA  GEORGIA  —  Redford  Group.  Kiwanis  Park,  Provo 
jay  11:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Casual  dress,  $1.  For  more  informa 
jlall  David  Eyerly,  375-1850 

IERTA-SASKATCHEWAN  —  Beckham  group.  St.  ^Francis 
,  200  N.  900  East, 'Provo.  Friday,  7  p.m.  For  more  information, 

IENTINA  BUENOS  AIRES  NORTH  -  Harris  and  Anderson 
East  Ballroom,  ELWC.  Sept.  29,  8  p.m.  Casual  dress, 
lent  donation.  For  more  information,  call  -377-4974. 
ENTINA  CORDOBA  —  Brown  and  Righi  groups.  Alumni 
Friday,  7:30. 

.ANSAS  . LITTLE  ROCK  —  Richards  group.  1005  S.  2000 
SLC.  Friday,  7  p.m.  Casual  dress,  $1.  For  more  information, 
lulece,  375-8440. 

TRIA  VIENNA  -  Wirkus-Salik  groups.  1053  E.  Emerson 
!riday,  8  p.m.  “Nice”  dress,  $1.50  per  person.  For  more  infor 
call  Kathy  Oyler,  377-0713. 

GIUM  ANTWERP  -  Brim  group.  651  E.  400  South,  Orem 
n.  For  more  information,  call  Jim  Lindow,  374-1140. 
GIUM  BRUSSELS  —  Barton  group.  3487  S.  1300  East,  SLC 
7:30  p.m.  Casual  dress.  For  more  information,  call  Arlen 
224-6643. 

/IVIA  LA  PAZ  -  SANTA  CRUZ  —  all  groups.  Cafeteria 
Friday,  7:30  p.m.  Casual  dress.  For  more  information,  cal 
lezzant,  374-2357.  1 

IZIL  -  all  missions.  1851  E.  Sunnyside  Ave.,  SLC.  Friday,  7:30 
”  dress,  $1.  For  more  information,  call  Dave  Kenison 

IZIL  SAO  PAULO  SOUTH , —  Beitler  group.  Pre-reunion  din 
"  Sizzler,  435  S.  700-East,  SLC.  Friday,  6  p.m.  For  more  infor 
contact  Dave  Kenison,  377-3199. 


iFORNIA  FRESNO  —  Harbertson  group.  4590  S.  2565  East, 
riday,  8  p.m..Sunday  dress.  $1,  bring  a  refreshment.  For  more 
tion,  call  374-0117. 

IFORNIA  LOS  ANGELES  —  Garrett  group.  1800 
tead  Road,  SLC.  Friday,  7:30  p.m.  Casual  dress,  $1.  To  ob- 
lide  to  location,  call  225-5534. 

IFORNIA  OAKLAND  —  Russon  group.  Reunion  postponed 
iov.  4,  when  “president  returns  from  Europe.”  For  informa- 
11  Charlie  Burnett,  224-4791. 

IFORNIA  SACRAMENTO  —  Buckner  group.  1401  Country 
rive,  Ogden.  Friday,  7  p.m.  Casual  dress,  $2.50.  For  more  in- 
on,  call  John  Farley,  225-0324.  Temple  session  for  group, 
temple,  1:45  p.m. 

IFORNIA  SAN  DIEGO  —  Bradshaw  and  Rector  groups.  In- 
>f  Religion,  UTC,  4600  S.  Redwood  Road,  SLC.  Friday,  7:30 
usual  dress.  $1.  For  more  information,  call  Richard  George, 


IDA  MONTREAL  —  Olsen,  Owens  groups  University  of 
esUnstitute,  274  S.  University,  SLC.  Friday,  7:30.  Casual 

)o'°SmiUir(W asftc'^DriTeT SLa^day,^  p!m! 


perform.  For  more  information,  call  377-3578. 

HONG  KONG  —  Wheat,  Bradshaw  groups.  4407  Fortuna  Way, 
SLC.  Friday,  7  p.m.  Casual  dress.  For  more  information,  call  Ted 
Yan,  377-7289. 

IDAHO  POCATELLO  —  Crump  group.  2522  E.  6710  South,  SLC. 
Friday,  7:30  p.m.  Sunday  dress,  $2.  For  more  information,  call  Jerry 
Duckworth,  375-1683. 

ILLINOIS  CHICAGO  —  Welling  and  Christenson  groups.  115  E. 
Wicker  Lane,  Bountiful.  Friday,  7:30  p.m.  Casual  dress,  $2.  For 
more  information,  call  LaMar  L.  Layton,  377-9309. 

INDIANA  MICHIGAN  —  Benson  group.  1111  Charleton  Ave. 
(2818  S. ),  SLC.  Saturday,  9:30  p.m.  For  more  information,  call  Meg 
Benson,  377-4892.  •  ' 

ita: 

'  7:30  p 

ITALY  PADOVA  —  Grinceri  group.  Aspen  Grove,  Provo  Canyon. 
Friday,  7  p.m.  Casual  dress.  $2.  For  more  information,  call  Steve 
Ruggles,  377-5730.  . 

JAPAN  SAPPORO  —  Koizumi,  Suzuki  groups.  2687  S.  2235  East, 
SLC.  Friday,  7  p.m.  “Nice  slacks  and  shirt,”  $1.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  Kyle  Hansen,  377-7237. 

KENTUCKY  LOUSIVILLE  —  Benson  group.  4932  S.  3200  West, 
SLC.  Friday,  reception  6:30,  program  7:30.  For  more  information, 
call  Reed  Benson,  374-1211,  ext.  3198. 

KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE  —  Durrant  group.  4650  West  View 
Dr.,  SLC.  Friday,-  7:30  p.m.  For  more  information,  call  278-5586. 

i.  For  information,  call 


MASSACHUSETTS  BOSTON  -  Rozsa  group.  2215  Roosevelt 
Ave.,  SLC.  Friday,  7  p.m.  For  more  information,  call  Thor  Duffin, 
375-0185.  i 

MEXICO  CITY,  GUADALAJARA  -  Whetten  group.  530  E.  3230 
North,  Provo.  Friday,  7  p.m.  “Shirt  and  tie.”  For  more  information, 
call  David  Slater,  225-8094. 

MEXICO  MONTERREY  —  Ontiveros  group.  347  ELWC.  Thurs¬ 
day,  7:45.  $1.50.  For  more  information,  call  224-3749. 

MINNESOTA  MINNEAf^LlS  -  Callister’^roup,  396  ELWC. 
Friday,  ?  pIm.T'Nite’/ -dress/  $2/  Lor  more  information',  call  Darrell"' 
Martin,  378-6352.' 

MISSOURI  INDEPENDENCE  —  Doxey  group.  377  CB.  Friday, 
8:30  p.m.  “Suit  and  tie”  $1,  For  more  information,  call  Dave  Quent, 
377-8823.  Also,  temple  session,  6  p.m.,  Provo  Temple  chapel. 


NEW  MEXICO  ALBUQUERQUE  —  Roberts  group.  Main 
Ballroom,  ELWC.  Friday,  7  p.m.  Casual  dress.  $1.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  cal!  Pres,  Roberts  at  756-6314. 

NEW  YORK  ROCHESTER  —  3900  S.  2000  East,  SLC.  Friday,  7 
p.m.  $1.  For  more  information,  call  Dennis  Perry,  375-0962. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  GREENSBORO  -  Alexander  group.  394 
ELWC.  Friday,  7:30  p.m.  Sunday  dress,  $1.  For  more  information, 
call  Kevin  Redi,  224-4715. 

NORWAY  OSLO  —  850  East  South  Temple,  SLC.  Friday,  7  p.m. 
“Coat  and  tie,”  $1.  For  more  information,  call  377-4178. 


IDA  WINNEPEG  —  Lund  group.  UTC  Cafeteria,  1395  N. 
fcaPn0Mike&nsfnP375  SlT'  ^  $3'  F" inf°r' 
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PENNSLYVANIA  HARRISBURG,  PHILIDELPHIA  -  Pinnock, 
Boud  and  Payne  groups.  5165  S.  Highland  Dr.,  SLC.  Friday,  7:30 
p.m.  Sunday  dress,  $1.50.  For  more  information,  call  375-9851. 

PERU  LIMA,  PERU  AREQUIPA  —  Bishop,  Driggs  groups.  395  E. 
600  North,  Provo.  Friday,  7  p.m.  “Sport  dress,  neat”  $1.50.  For  more 
information,  call  377-4039. 

PHILIPPINES  MANILA  —  Goodson  group.  2457  Walker  Lane, 

ssiaiSs11— 

■ 

SWITZERLAND  GENEVA  -  Sager  group.  West  Ballroom 

SR  ** F" 

TEXAS  DALLAS  -  Lovell  group.  650  E.  Stadium  Ave.,  Provo. 
Friday,  7:30  p.m.  $1.  For  more  information,  call  Doug  Lowe,  489- 

THAILAND  BANGKOK  —  all  groups.  2445  North  650  East 

^»Fn^  Formore  infor; 

p.m^Sund^dressTT^ntriSitiOTis^encouraged'T^or^nore  hiforma- 

WASHINGTON  SEATTLE  -  Stapley  group.  1190  East  Boun- 


U  Rmerican  Cars  I 
1*  imports 
1*  Pans 
L  light  Truchs 
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TRUST  YOUR  CAR  TO 

Tire$tone 

Thousands  of  Stores  and  Dealers  from 
Coast  to  Coast  Stand  Behind  Our  Car  Service 


5-YEAR/50,000  MILE  ALIGNMENT 
^SERVICE  AGREEMENT 


MINIMUM  OF  $96  VALUE,  IF  PRICED  SEPARATELY 

•  Includes  11  or  more  front  end  alignments 
(any  American  Car) 

•  Check  and  adjust  Steering  Sector 

•  Check  &  set  camber,  caster  &  toe-in 

•  Check  &  adjust  front  wheel  bearings 

•  Test  car  for  proper  steering 


SERVICE  AGREEMENT 

We  will  align  your  car  every  5000  miles  or 
whenever  needed  for  5  yea.S  or  50.000 
miles  whichever  comes  first. 


IS  coupon!  offer  EXPIRES  AUG. 


MOUNT  SNOW  TIRES 


Dismount  2 
highway  tires, 
mount  2  snow 
tires.  Free  Safety 
Check. 


LUBE  &  OIL  CHANGE 


- 1»  ^  Call  for  an  appointment  to  avoid  delay  j 

~lMT)Nft"0~MATIC  Heavy  Duty  ~~ 

SHOCK  ABSORBERS 


$1088 


fm 

NATIONWIDE  LIMITED  WARRANTY 


IMPORT  CARS 

FRONT  DISC  BRAKE  SERVICE 

'  I'.- 

\<:4r 

H 

■■KjH’For  Calipers,  ask  for  our  written  estimate. 


You  need  a  Big  Shock 
to  get  a  Firm -Riding 
Pick-Up,  4x4  or  Van 


esa 


RILL  TWO  -  YEAR 

WARRANTY 


On  Our  Finest  ^ 

STEEL  BELTED 
RADIAL  721 


MOST  AMERICAN  &  IMPORT  CARS! 
TlPCStOne  Deluxe  Champion 

4  PLY  POLYESTER  CORD  TIRE 


pfJLTo' 


A  quality  built  tire,.  Four  layers  of  body  plies  rr 
J ‘  - - tion.  handling  and  mileage  t< 


CHARGE  IT  ON 

?tre$tone 
REVOLVING  CHARGE 


6  WAYS  TO  CHARGE 


90  DAYS  SAME  AS  CASH  j  °ha%%6 

30  -  60  -  90  DAY  PAYMENTS  (oh  / 

BSlsliier 


384  W.  CENTER  373-2805 

firestone 

OFFER  GOOD  AT  THIS  LOCATION  ONLY 
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To  facilitate  scoring  in  the  weekly  football 
prognostics,  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  poll 
techniques.  The  Universe  editors  will  ask  readers 
to  predict  the  actual  score  of  the  BYU  game  and 
then  select  the  winner  of  the  other  listed  games. 

As  usual,  predictions  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Daily  Universe  office,  538  ELWC,  before  noon  on 
Thursday.  The  reader  closest  to  the  actual  score  of 
the  BYU-New  Mexico  game  Saturday  will  wi 
free  BYU  sweat  shirt. 


Team 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  30  Team  spread 

BYU 

BYU  32 

BYU  (2-1)  ‘  _ _ _ 

CSU  6 

New  Mexico  (2-1)  _ 

UTEP 

UTEP  31 

UTEP  (1-2) 

SDSU  24 

ASU  (2-1)  . 

-Wyoming  Wyoming  3  Wyoming  ( 1-2) 
Texas  17  Utah  State  (3-0) 
CSU  Utah  25  CSU  (0-2) 
Houston  42  Utah  )  1-1)  . 


The  AP  Top  Twenty 
By  the  Associated  Press 

.  Oklahoma  3-0-0 

:.  Arkansas  2-0-0 

i.  Southern  Cal  ;  3-0-0 

.  Michigan  2-0-0 

i.  Penn  State  4-0-0 

I.  Texas  2-0-0 

'.  Alabama  2-1-0 

1.  Texas  A&M  2-0-0 

I.  Pittsburgh  2-0-0 

).  Florida  State  3-0-0 

I.  Louisiana  State  2-0-0 

l.  Nebraska  2-1-0 

1.  Ohio  State  '  1-1-0 

1.  Missouri  •.  2-1-0 

5.  Maryland  3-0-0 

5.  Colorado  3-0-0 

1.  Iowa  State  3-0-0 

1.  UCLA  2-1-0 

1.  Georgia  2-0-0 

).  Stanford  2-1-0 
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TV— Stereo— CB 
**  Sales  and  Service.  We  repair  all  makes  ^ 
^  and  models.  M 

*  266  So.  State,  Orem  * 

A  A  ★  ★  ★  ★  A  A  A  A  A  A  A 


$8995 


New  ^  SANYO  home 
entertainment  system  features  ^ 
8-track  recorder/player  and 
3-speed  changer.  ^ 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Starting  at 

$1895 

*  W  GREAT  SOUND!  GREAT  VALUE! 

New  ^  SANYO  Portable 
Cassette  Tape  Recorder. 


^ SANYO 

Dial-in-door  8-track  stereo 
tape  player  with  AM/FM  radio 


McMahon  scares  Lobo  defense 


Sophomore  Jim  McMahon  was 
asked  by  New  Mexico  football  coach 
Bill  Mondt  Tuesday  if  the  Cougar  pun¬ 
ter  and  reserve  quarterback  was  going 
to  start  Saturday  against  the  Lobos. 

McMahon  answered  logically  that 
he  was  ready  to  play  and  Mondt 
responded,  “That’s  what’s  got  us 
worried.” 

McMahon  was  the  featured  player 
at  Tuesday’s  Big-4  luncheon  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  in  Saturday’s  32-6  rout 
of  CSU  in  Provo.  The  Roy,  Utah, 
native  entered  the  CSU  game  in  the 
second  period,  after  BYU  quarterback 
Marc  Wilson  suffered  a  thigh  bruise, 
completing  nine  of  17  passes  for  112 
yards  and  three  touchdowns. 

For  his  offensive  efforts,  McMahon 
was  named  BYU’s,  KTVX-TV’s,  and 
the  WAC’s  player  of  the  week.  He  also 
won  the  ABC-Chevrolet  scholarship  for 
being  the  offensive  player  of  the  game. 

Fullback  Bill  Ring  was  chosen  as  the 
outstanding  BYU  running  back  for  the 
second  time  this  year.  Ring  carried  the 
ball  13  times  for  58  yards  on  a  day 
when  BYU’s  running  game  gained 
more  yardage  than  the  passing  game, 
273  to  157  yards.  Ring  also  scored  a 
touchdown. 

While  the  most  frequently  asked 
question  on  campus  is  “Who  will  start 
at  quarterback  Saturday?”,  Coach 
LaVell  Edwards  doesn’t  seem  too  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  matter.  “It’s  nice  "to 
have  a  couple  of  players  like  those  two 
(Wilson  and  McMahon)  to  pick  from, 
especially  when  we’re  going  up  against 
the  Lobos.” 

“I’m  concerned  with  the  big  defen¬ 
sive  lineup  of  BYU,”  Mondt  said.  “I’m 
also  worried  about  their  explosive  of¬ 


fense,  so  we’ve  got  to  score  some  points 
ourselves.” 

A  year  ago,  the  Lobos  invaded 
Cougar  stadium  and  encountered  a 
BYU  offense  which  exploded  for  54 
points.  New  Mexico  couldn’t  keep  pace 
and  settled  for  19  points. 

Edwards  said  both  the  running  and 
passing  attacks  will  be  placed  in  the 
game  scenario  Saturday. 

Coach  Sark  Arslanian  of  Colorado 
State  said  of  the  two  teams  the  Rams 
has  played  this  year,  Utah  State  and 
BYU,  the  Cougars  are  a  better  team 
defensively  and  both  teams  carry  equal 
offensive  threats.  Emotion,  he  decided, 


New  Mexico  returns  a  team  some 
people  have  predicted  would  win  the 
WAC.  Eight  starters,  including  quar¬ 
terback  Noel  Mazzone,  return  on  of¬ 
fense.  Nine  starters  return  from  last 
year’s  club,  including  Max  Hudspeth, 
son  of  former  BYU  coach  Tom 
Hudspeth,  who  starts  at  safety  for  the 
Lobos.  ) 

The  New  Mexico  defense  shut  out 
UNLV  last  week  in  a  24-0  game,  while 
the  Cougar  defense  has  stopped  their 
opponents’  running  attacks  in  three 
games. 

The  Lobo  running  attack  is  led  by 
Mike  Williams,  a  6-3,  225-pound 
fullback.  “Mike  Williams  is  one  of  the 
finest  running  backs  in  the  area,”  said 
Edwards. 

Responding  to  comments  he  has 
heard  about  the  Cougars’  offense  not 
being  as  explosive  as  last  year’s,  rival 
coach  Wayne' Howard  of  Utah,  also  at 
the  luncheon,  said,  “BYU  is  still 
BYU.” 


ALL  NEW!  108th  YEAR! 


NEW!!  UNIQUE !!  THE  MOST  LAVISH  SHOW  EVE  i 


BYU  reserve  quarterback  Jim  McMahon  seems 
content  with  his  performance  against  the  Rams 
of  CSU  Saturday.  McMahon  threw  for  112 
yards  and  scrambled  for  80  yards. 


OPENS  THIS 
WEDNESDAY 

(SEPT.  27)  at  7  30  PM 


THURSDAY 

(SEPTEMBER  28) 
at  4:00  PM*  &  8:00  PM* 


SATURDAY 

(SEPTEMBER  30) 
at  11:00  AM*,  3:00  &  8:00  PM 

SUNDAY 

(OCTOBER  1) 

at  2:00  PM*  &  6:00  PM* 


Y  hosts  volleyball  preview; 
ranked  powers  to  compete 


The  BYU  No.  5- 
ranked  women’s 
volleyball  team  will  host 
23  teams  in  its  second 
annual  Preview  In¬ 
vitational  Tournament 
Thursday  through 
Saturday. 

Three  of  the  teams 
competing  are  currently 
ranked  in  the  top  10  in 
Volleyball  Magazine’s 
preseason  national  rank¬ 
ings:  Utah  State  (4th) 
BYU  (5th)  and  Cal 
State  Long  Beach  (8th) 

Other  teams  com 
peting  are:  BYU  Junior 
Varsity,  Arizona, 
Arizona  State,  Cal- 
Berkeley,  Cal-State 
Fullerton,  Colorado 
State,  Montana  State, 
Nevada-Reno,  New 
Mexico,  New  Mexico 
State,  :  Northern 
Colorado,  Portland 
State,  Southern  Illinois, 
Texas  A&M,  Texas- 
Arlington,  Texas- 
Austin,  Texas  Tech, 
Utah,  Weber  State,  and 
Wyoming. 

BYU  captured  the 
first  Preview  Tourna¬ 
ment  last  year, 
defeating  Tex  as  - 
Arlington  in  the  cham¬ 
pionship  game.  Utah 
State  was  third, 
followed  by  Portland 
State,  Texas  Tech  and 
Texas-Austin. 

‘.‘The  tournament  is  a 
preview  of  the  year,  a 
chance  for  the  top  teams 
to  play  together  for  three 
days  and  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience,”  BYU  Coach' 
Elaine  Michaelis  said. 

“The  competition 
gives  an  indication  of 
the  strengths  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  country 
and  the  strengths  of  the 
teams,”  she  said. 

With  Utah  State 
seeded  first  in  the  tour¬ 
nament,  Michaelis 
figures  the  strongest 
qhallengers  for  the 


championship  are  BYU, 
Cal-State  Long  Beach, 
Texas  A&M,  Cal- 
Berkeley  and  Portland 
State. 

BYU,  with  only  Kathy 
White  Mendenhall 
returning  from  last 
%  ye  ar’s  team,  is 
strengthened  by  junior 
college  transfers  Kari 
Dee  Pew,  Angie  Andrade 
and  Penny  Leialoha 

“We  'feel  we  have  the 
three  best  players  out  of 
the  junior  college 
ranks,”  Michaelis  says. 
Pew  played  on  the  1977 
junior  college  champion 
team  at  Mesa  Com¬ 
munity  College  in  her 
home  town.  Andrade 
and  Leialoha,  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  were 
members  of  Santa,  Ana 
College’s  1976  cham-' 
pionship  team. 

Michaelis  said  Men¬ 
denhall,  a  senior  from 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  is 
the  team  leader.  “When 
she’s  in  there,  the  team 
does  well.  She’s  one  of 
the  best  collegiate  set¬ 
ters  in  the  country.” 

“Kari  has  a  quick  arm 
swing  to  spike  at  all 
angles  well  and  has 
strong  contact  with  the 
ball.” 

“Angie  and  Penny 
come  from  the  strongest 
junior  college  team  in 
the  nation.  Angie  is  an 
excellent  blocker,  hitter 
and  defensive  player 
who  can  also  do  the 
setting.  Penny  is  small 
but  smart  and  sets  very 
well.  She’s  a  good  team 
leader,”  Michaelis  said. 

The  BYU  team  also 
includes  Valerie  Stout,  a 
sophomore  from  Provo, 
and  Lisa  Motes,  a 
freshman  from  Ft. 
'Thomas,  Ariz. 

“Valerie  is  playing  the 
strongest  defensive  posi¬ 
tion  for  us  right  now,” 
Michaelis  said.  “Lisa  is 


one  of  the  best  freshmen 
in  the  country.  She’s 
tall,  quick,  jumps  well 
and  is  a  potential  All- 
American.” 

Michaelis  said  that  for 
an  inexperienced  team, 
BYU’s  defense  is  un¬ 
usually  strong.  ‘‘If  we 
can  cut  down  on  the 
errors  an  inexperienced 
team  makes,  we’ll  be 
.contenders.”  . 

Michaelis  says  the 
players  to  watch  on  the 
junior  varsity  team  are 
Alynn  Squier,  Penny 
Burham,  Dorothea 
‘Thea’  Meeks,  Laurie 
Hansen  and  Sheri  Ann 
Walker,  all  endowed 
with  potential  to  play  on 
the  varsity  team. 

Tournament  play 
begins  Thursday  at  1:30 
p.m.  with  four  matches 
scheduled  every  one- 
and-a-half  hours.  Play 
continues  Friday  at  9 
a.m.  with  matches  of  the 
same  duration. 

The  matches  each 
period  will  be  played  in 
rooms  138,  144  and  146 
of  the  Richards  Building 
and  in  the  Smith 
Fieldhouse. 

Saturday’s  quarter¬ 
final  rounds  are  slated  at 
9  a.m.  and  10:30  a.m. 
with  fifth  and  sixth 
place  playoffs  at  noon. 
Semifinal  playoffs  will 
be  at  1:30  p.m.,  consola¬ 
tion  and  seventh  and 
eighth  place  playoffs  at 
3  p.m.,  third  and  fourth 
place  playoffs  at  6  p.m. 
and  finals  at  8  p.m. 

Admission  will  be 
‘  charged  Friday  night 
and  for  Saturday  ses¬ 
sions.  BYU  students  and 
faculty  members  will  be 
admitted  free  with  ac¬ 
tivity  card.  General  ad-i 
mission  is  $1  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  $2  for  others. 


Glasgow 
assists 
in  Y  win 

BYU  cross  country 
runner  Kathy  Glasgow’s 
second  place  finish  in 
the  Nevada-Las  Vegas 
Invitational  helped  the 
Cougars  capture  the 
collegiate  championship 
honors  last  weekend. 

Running  in  100  degree 
temperature,  Glasgow  of 
Lake  Oswego,  Ore.,  was 
followed  by  teammate 
Teri  Leavens  of  Yakima, 
Wash.,  in  third  place, 
with  respective  times  of 
18:38.0  and  18:45.5. 

BYU  posted  the 
fastest  total  competition 
time  with  Pima  Valley. 
College  and  Scripps 
College  taking  second 
and  third,  respectively. 
Other  teams  competing 
were  University  of 
Redlands,  Cal-Lutheran 
College  and  the  host 
team,  UNLV. 

BYU  women’s  track 
coach,  Nena  Rey 
Hawkes,  said  other  run¬ 
ners  included  Trula 
James,  Ganado,  Ariz.; 
Cindy  Yahne,  Mount 
Lake,  Wash.;  Cecilia 
Crank,  Monument 
Valley,  Utah;  Julie 
Byers,  Yakima,  Wash., 
and  Pam  Happy, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


MONDAY 

(OCTOBER  2) 
at  4:00  PM*  &  8:00  P 


$4.50  —  S5.5C 
$6.50 


SAVE  SI.00  ON  CHILDREN 
UNDER  12 

At  Performances  Designate 
With  A  Star  *  In  Performanj 
Schedule  Shown  At  Left 


TICKETS  NOW  ON 
SALE  AT: 

SALT  PALACE  BOX  OFFICE 
(Charge  Tickets  To  Your  VIS 
MASTER  CHARGE  Or 
WALKER  BANK  CARD  At  Box  Offit 
•  ALL  2  C  M  I  STORES 

FOR  TICKE 
INFO.  CALL 

(801)  363-768 


STOP! 

Before  you  make  those  airline  reservations, 
consider  our  special  Greyhound  charter  service 
for  most  eastern  cities,  departing  Dec.  19  and 
returning  Jan.  3.  Travel  time  for  most  eastern 
points  less  than  48  hours. 

*New  York  City  ^Washington  DC 
*Columbus,  Ohio  *  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
-Greenville,  S.C.  *Lake  City,  Fla. 
^Chicago,  III.  *St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Approximate  cost  per  person  —  round  trip 
$135.00  or  less,  depending  on  destination. 
Also  special  rates  round  trip  for  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle. 

373-42 1 1  —  373-42 1 7  —  373—42 1  8 


Conti 


Books  of 
Remembrance  Sale 

20%  off 

Sept.  27-30 

byu  bod<$rore 


Shoppe  Fashion  Uniqueness 
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Synthesis  to  perform 
with  Wind  Ensemble 


Wednesday,  September  27,  1978  The  Daily  Universe 


Members  of  Synthesis  rehearse  for  their  first  concert  of  the  school  year, 
which  is  scheduled  Thursday. 


Poet  Keith  Wilson 
to  discuss  own  work 


BYU’s  jazz  band,  Synthesis,  and  the 
Wind  Ensemble  will  perform  in  a  joint 
concert  Thursday  in  the  de  Jong  Con¬ 
cert  Hall,  HFAC. 

Tickets  for  the  8  p.m.  concert  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Music  Ticket  Of¬ 
fice,  HFAC,  said  Glenn  McMurtrey,  of 
the  College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Com¬ 
munications. 

The  50-member  Wind  Ensemble  will 
open  the  concert  with  “An  Outdoor 
Overture”  by  the  well-known 
American  composer  Aaron  Copeland. 
The  Ensemble’s  performance  will  in¬ 
clude  a  touch  of  jazz  with  a  rendition  of 
Chuck  Mangione’s  “Bellavia.” 

Other  pieces  will  include  Ronald  Lo 
Presti’s  “Introduction,  Chorale  and 
Jubilee”  and  “Christ,  He  Is  My  Life,” 
by  J.S.  Bach,  McMurtrey  said. 

Following  the  Wind  Ensemble’s  per¬ 


formance,  Synthesis  will  perform  an 
assortment  of  jazz,  contemporary  and 
improvisational  numbers. 

The  nationally-recognized  20- 
member  jazz  group  is  known  for  its 
spontaneous  and  relaxed  concerts  as 
well  as  the  excellent  musicianship  of 
the  members  of  the  band. 

The  Synthesis  program  will  be 
highlighted  by  Sammy  Nestico’s 
“Greeze”  and  Don  Menza’s  “Love 
Song,”  featuring  Darrel  Rains  on  the 
trombone. 

Directing  Synthesis  and  conducting 
the  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  will  be 
Band  Director  Newell  Dayley.  The 
concert,  the  first  of  the  1978-79 
academic  year  for  both  groups,  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Music  Department  of 
BYU’s  College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Com¬ 
munications. 


Award-winning  poet 
Keith  Wilson  will  give  a 
lecture  and  reading  for 
interested  students  and 
faculty  Wednesday  at  3 
p.m.  in  A 150  JKBA. 

Wilson  will  also  speak 
to  faculty  and  graduate 
students  at  noon  in  A 105 
JKBA. 

He  will  also  be  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the 
Western  Literature  Con¬ 
ference  in  Park  City 
Sept.  28-30. 

In  his  BYU  talk, 
Wilson  will  review  his 
work  during  his  career  as 
a  .published  poet, 
Wilson’s  most  recent 
book,  “While  Dancing 
Feet  Shatter  the  Earth,” 
published  by  Utah  State 
University'  Press,  has 
been  nominated  for  a 
National  Book  Award. 

The  70-page  book  is 
Wilson’s  17th  since  he 
began  publishing  in 
1967. 


Poet  Keith  Wilson, 
English  professor  at 
New  Mexico  State, 
will  present  several 
lectures  and  readings 
of  his  own  work  to¬ 
day. 

“While  Dancing  Feet” 
reflects  Wilson’s 
fascination  with  the 
Southwest,  including 


Anglo,  Spanish,  and  In¬ 
dian  cultures.  His  poems 
also  emphasize  his 
recurrent  theme  of  the 
poet  as  outsider  and 
story-teller  who  is  also  a 
truth-teller. 

Many  of  his  poems  tell 
of  New  Mexico’s  earlier 
days,  of  gunfighters  and 
pioneers,  mountain  men 
and  hardy  stock,  in¬ 
cluding  Wilson’s  own 
parents. 

Wilson  has  received 
many  honors  since  join¬ 
ing  the  English  faculty 
at  New  Mexico  State 
University  in  1965.  He 
has  been  awarded  the  D. 
H.  Lawrence  Creative 
Writing  Fellowship,  the 
WesthafCr  Award  for 
Creative  Excellence,  a 
Fulbright-Hays 
Fellowship  to  Rumania, 
and  a  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts 
Creative  Writing 
Fellowship. 
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Guitarist  featured  tonight 


If  you  have  a  creative  or 
original  research  project  the  ASBYU 

Student  Research  Fund  could  be 
available  to  you. 

Applications  at  the  ASBVU  Office 
on  the  4th  floor  of  the  Wilkinson 
Center. 

Oct.  6  is  the  deadline. 


LSAT: 


CAT  •  GRE  •  DAT 
OCAT  •  GMAT 
AT  •  VAT  •  LSAT 


ECFMG  •  FLEk  .  VQE 
NAT  L  DENT  BDS  •  NURSING  BDS 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 


Piano  class,  lessons 
offered  to.  beginners 


A  piano  class  for  children  aged  7  and  8  who  have 
had  no  previous  training  will  be  taught  beginning 
Sept.  28  as  part  of  BYU’s  Piano  Pedagogy  Program. 

The  class,  sponsored  by  BYU’s  Music  Department, 
will  be  taught  by  pedagogy  students  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Piano  Faculty  Chairman  Dr.  Paul  Pollei. 

The  class  will  meet  Thursdays  from  4  to  5  p.m.  in 
C580,  HFAC.  Pollei  said  it  will  continue  through 
mid-April,  and  possibly  through  June. 

During  the  first  semester,  Sept.  28-Dec.  15, 
youngsters  will  be  taught  one  class  lesson  each  week. 
During  the  second  semester,  January  through  mid- 
April,  1979,  they  will  be  taught  one  private  lesson  in 
addition  to  the  class  lesson. 

Enrollment  is  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Pollei  said  a  few  places  are  left  in  the' class. 

Parents  interested  in  enrolling  their  children 
should  contact  Pollei  at  BYU  Ext.  3687  for  further 
information. 


Noted  classical  guitarist  Larry  Snit- 
zler  will  perform  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday 
in  the  Madsen  Recital  Hall,  HFAC. 

The  program  will  consist  of  10 
classical  works:  “Six  Lute  Pieces  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,”  “Fantasia  No. 
79,”  “Two  Minuets,”  “Introduction 
and  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Mozart, 
Op.  9,”  “Homenaje  a  Debussy,” 
“Tarantella,”  “Preludes  III,  IV,”  and 
“Etudes  I,  X.”  Snitzler  will  also  per¬ 
form  one  of  his  own  compositions, 
“Homenaje  a  Igance  Fleta.” 

Snitzler  began  studying  guitar  at  15 
under  Sophocles  Papas  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Three  years  later, 
internationally-known  guitarist  An¬ 
dres  Segovia  accepted  him  as  a  perfor¬ 
mance  student  during  a  master  class  at 
the  Accademia  Chigiana  in  Siena, 
Italy. 

Snitzler  studied  with  Segovia  for  five 
years  in  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
He  has  also  received  instrumental  in¬ 
struction  from  French  guitar  duo 
Presti-Lagoya  and  from  Italian 
guitarist  Oscar  Chiglia. 

In  1967,  the  artist  studied  harmony, 
interpretation,  and  musical  analysis 
under  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris, 
France.  He  later  studied  composition 
there  under  French  composer  Jean 
Catoire. 

During  his  professional  career,  Snit¬ 
zler  has  given  more  than  300  perfor¬ 
mances  in  North  America  and  Central 
America,  Western  Europe,  and  Africa. 
In  1977,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  gave  him  a  $4,000  grant  for 


Larry  Snitzler,  an  internationally- 
known  classical  guitarist,  will  per¬ 
form  tonight  at  BYU. 

“Programming  in  the  Arts.”  The  grant 
partially  financed  a  13-week  radio 
series,  “Guitar  Notebook,  ”  which  Snit¬ 
zler  wrote  and  hosted . 

Tickets  for  Snitzler’s  concert  are 
available  at  the  Music  Ticket  Office, 
HFAC. 
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Humphrey  Bogart  as 
detective  Sam  Spade  in 

The  Maltese  Falcon 

n  ,  Showtime s 

Humphrey  Bogart  Thms  Sep,  28  7:30 

Peter  Lorre 


Sidney  Greenstreet 


Fri.  Sept.  29  6:30,  8,  9:30 
Sat,  Sept.  30  6:30,  8,  9:30 
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Ringling  Bros,  circus 
comes  to  Salt  Lake 

When  450  pounds  of  carrots,  2,200  pounds  of  meat, 
and  20  gallons  of  milk  disappear  from  grocery  stores 
in  a  city  it  means  the  Ringling  Brothers  and  Barnum 
&  Bailey  Circus  is  in  town. 

The  “Greatest  Show  On  Earth”  arrives  today  in 
SaltJLake  City,  in  its  38-car  train.  The  big  top  will  be 
^  ”  .  •’*  through  Oct. 


the  Salt  Palace,  and  the  circus  will  stay  thi 


mcintosh 


New  features  in  the  108th  edition  of  the  circus  in¬ 
clude  Elvin  Bale,  the  Phantom  of  Balance. 

Bale  said,  “I  like  to  thrill  people.  I  enjoy  taking 
risks  and  I  want  to  be  known  for  going  one  step 
further  than  anyone  else  has  ever  dared.”  John  Hart, 
public  relations  man  for  the  circus,  said,  “Bale 
manages  to  put  thousands  of  hearts  into  many 
mouths.” 

Beside  being  hurled  across  the  arena  by  a  jet- 
propelled  rocket  launcher  at  90  milep  an  hour,  Bale 
lunges  headfirst  off  the  trapeze,  without  a  net,  only  to 
catch  himself  by  the  heels  at  the  last  possible  second. 
He  says,  “If  I  miss,  it’s  all  over,  the  heel  is  the  last 
point  on  my  body;  there’s  nothing  left  to  catch  myself 
on  if  I  slip.” 

Bale  performs  this  act  45  feet  over  the  concrete 
floor:  “It  might  not  look  very  high,  but  when  you  fall 
it’s  high  enough, ”he  said,  referring  to  a  serious  fall  10 
years  ago  which  broke  his  back. 

Another  new  act  is  Jewell  New,  a  lion  trainer,  from 
Jackson,  Tenn.  He  is  making  his  debut  with  15  Nu¬ 
bian  lions.  The  act  features  Kenneth,  the  only 
motorcycle-riding  lion  in  captivity. 

Elephant-trainer  Buckles  Woodcock  was  born  into 
the  circus,  following  his  father’s  footsteps  with  the 
elephant  ensemble.  One  unusual  feature  of  this  act  is 
that  five  male  elephants  are  used.  Usually  the  male 
sex  is  considered  too  aggressive  and  unpredictable  to 
be  successfully  trained  for  the  circus.  Buckles  said,  “I 
know  them  very  well  and  I  don’t  anticipate  any  trou¬ 
ble  from  them.” 

Ringmaster  Tim  Holst  attended  the  Ringling 
Brothers  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Clown  College 
because  he  thought  it  would  be  good  experience  for  a 
master’s  degree  thesis  in  theater.  That  was  in  1971 
and  now  Holst,  a  member  of  the  LDS  church,  is  the 
singing  ringmaster  in  the  circus. 

Other  acts  are,  the  Flying  Goanas,  the  smallest 
man  and  the  largest  clown  corps  in  the  world. 
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Because  McIntosh  instruments  have  been 
and  are  the  Laboratory  Standards  for  the 
world,  McIntosh  stereo  components  are 
designed  and  manufactured  for  long  life 
with  low  maintenance  costs  and  high 
quality  performance,  making  McIntosh  a 
classic  in  its  own  time  .  .  . 

at  Wintertons 


Brick  qveN 

Bp«Y 

SERVINGTOGO: 

Sweet  Rolls  •  Brownies  •  Cookies  •  Eclairs 
Breads  •  Milk  •  Fruit  Juices 
Soft  Drinks  •  Hot  Chocolate 

RESTAURANTOPEN  10:00  AM. 

150  East  800  North,  Provo  374-8800 


..a  special  package  of  bank  services  designed  to  help  students 
save  money  on  their  financial  activities.  Imagine  all  this  for  $3  a  month: 

•  No  service  charge  checking 

•  No  cost  personalized  checks 

•  No  cost  money  orders,  cashier’s  and  travelers  checks 

•  Discounts  on  travel  and  lodging 

•  $10,000  accidental  death  insurance 

•  And  more! 

Join  THE  CUB  and  use  c 

a  little  further. 


“activity  card”  to  make  your  school  money  go 


000 


Member  FDIC 


Commercial  Security  Bank 

How  can  we  help?  Tell  us. 

Provo  Office  Orem  Office 

University  Ave.  and  2nd  North  185  South  State 
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Everybody  parties 
at  new  events 
courtesy  ASBYU 

By  WENDY  OGATA 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  ASBYU  Social  Office  has  a  full  schedule  of  ac¬ 
tivities  planned  for  the  rest  of  the  semester. 

“Something  new  that  we’re  trying  this  year  is  a 
dinner  dance  in  the  Skyroom,”  Social  Office  Vice 
President  Russ  Tanner  said.  “What  we  want  to  do  is 
create  a  nightclub -type  atmosphere  in  the  Skyroom.” 

The  price,  $15  per  couple,  would  include  a  nice  din¬ 
ner,  a  floor  show,  and  music  provided  by  a  dance 
band,  he  said. 

“There  are  kids  that  go  to  Salt  Lake  and  pay  $20  or 
$30  for  a  similiar  kind  of  evening,  and  we  want  to 
provide  that  same  kind  of  classy  atmosphere  here  at  a 
lower  price,”  he  said. 

The  tentative  date  for  the  dinner  dance  is  Oct.  28. 

“Depending  on  participation,  we’d  like  to  do 
something  like  this  once  a  month,”  Tanner  said. 

The  Organizations  Office  and  the  Social  Office  will 
be  co-sponsoring  Friday  Night  Live  on  Oct.  20. 

It  is  a  yearly  event  that  involves  all  kinds  of  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Wilkinson  Center.  There  will  be  a  big 
dance  in  the  ballroom,  and  food  booths  set  up  by  the 
on-campus  clubs,  besides  activities  provided  in  the 
game  center. 

There  will  also  be  a  lot  of  movies  shown  in  the  Var¬ 
sity  Theater,  the  Little  Theater  and  various  other 
rooms  in  the  Wilkinson  Center,  Tanner  said. 

The  activities  committee,  headed  by  Jennifer 
Johnson,  is  planning  several  kinds  of  “party”  ac¬ 
tivities,  Tanner  said. 

“This  committee  has  been  known  by  various 
names  during  the  history  of  BYU.”  In  the  early 
1960’s,  it  was  called  “The  Parnanny”  and  in  the  late 
1960’s  it  was  renamed  “The  Bombay  Bicycle 
Society.”  Early  in  the  1970’s  it’s  name  was  changed 
again  to  “Our  Gang,”  Tanner  said. 

“The  reason  we  did  away  with  the  name  ‘Our 
Gang’  was  because  students  were  confused  and 
thought  it  was  somebody  else’s  gang  and  not  theirs.” 

But  whatever  the  name,  the  main  function  of  the 
activities  committee  is  to  plan  activities  which  allow 
a  large  amount  of  students  to  have  fun  together  for  a 
low  price,  according  to  Tanner 

“They’ll  be  planning  things  such  as  ski  parties,  a 
student  Gong  Show,  and  pillow  movies,”  he  said. 

Construction  of 


Russ  Tanner 


This  semester’s  Preference  will  be  on  Nov.  17.  “So 
far,  dances  are  planned  at  six  locations,  and, 
depending  on  the  demand  for  tickets,  we  may  in¬ 
crease  that  number  to  10,”  Tanner  said. 

Tanner  also  said  that  under  the  direction  of  Bill 
Setze,  the  video  committee  is  planning  two  “Video 
Weeks”  this  semester.  During  the  week  starting  Nov. 
27,  they  will  feature  rock  entertainment  and  football 
videotapes  in  the  Wilkinson  Center  step-down 
lounge.  Skiing  videotapes  will  be  shown  the  week  of 
Dec.  11. 

“We  are  also  planning  to  distribute  an  activities 
calendar,  similiar  to  the  one  we  passed  out  last  year. 
Although  it  is  a  big  cost  to  our  office,  it  is  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  students,  faculty  and  staff,  and  we  think 
it’s  worthwhile,”  Tanner  said. 

“We  don’t  have  anything  planned  during  the  win¬ 
ter  break,”  Tanner  said.  “We’ve  tried  having  dances 
during  the  break,  but  not  enough  kids  come  to  them 
to  merit  the  cost.  Each  dance  costs  about  $500  to  put 
on,  and  usually  only  about  50  kids  show  up.” 

“This  year  the  Social  Office  took  as  its  motto,  ‘The 
Social  Office  works  for  you.’  ,1  hope  the  students 
realize  that’s  what  we’re  trying  to  do,”  Tanner  said. 

“Our  purpose  is  to  provide  fun  and  exciting  ac¬ 
tivities  to  supplement  the  students’  academic  ex¬ 
perience.” 

new  Provo  mall 


opposed  by  affected  residents 


Residents  of 
Laurelwood  Mobile 
Home  Estates  have 
organized  themselves  in 
preparation  to  opposing 
construction  of  a  new 
mall  in  south  Provo. 

The  citizens  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  petition  at  the 
Provo  City  Planning 
Commission  meeting 
tonight,  according  to 
Donald  W.  Winters,  a 
spokesman  for  the 
group.  “We’re  going  to 
ask  the  planning  com¬ 
mission  to  deny  the  re¬ 
quest  to  rezone  the  area 
for  a  mall,  or  else 
postpone  the  decision  for 
another  six  months.” 

A  previous  proposal 
for  the  multimillion- 
dollar  facility  was  heard 
Sept.  13  at  the  commis¬ 
sion  meeting.  M  &  L 
Leasing  Co.,  Provo,  re¬ 
quested  rezoning  of 


Eroperty  located  at  1500 
.  University  Ave., 
presently  a  duplex  and 
mobile  home  zone. 

The  plans  call  for  a 
$100  million  mall, 
smaller  than  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Mall  in  Orem,  and 
somewhat  larger  than 
the  Village  Green 
facility  in  Provo,  David 
Gardner,  Planning  Com- 
mission  zoning  ad¬ 
ministrator,  said. 

Residents  of 
Laurelwood  are  oppos¬ 
ing  the  proposal  because 
of  the  possibility  of  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  relocate,  if 
the  park  is  sold  to  make 
room  for  the  mall. 

“The  residents  of  our 
park  consist  of  many 
retired  couples  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  a  number 
of  students  and  young 
families  who  are  trying 
to  build  equity  to  get 
into  an  inflated  real  es¬ 
tate  market,”  Winters 


Winters,  who  has  a 
law  practice  in  Orem,  is 
also  a  resident  of  the 
park. 

According  to  Winters, 
residents  of  the  park  do 
not  wish  to  move,  but  if 
the  planning  commis¬ 
sion  approves  the  rezon¬ 
ing,  they  will  demand  a 
period  of  six  months  to 
negotiate  with  M  &  L 
Leasing  and  Provo  City. 

“There  isn’t  a  law 
that  can  help  us,”  Win¬ 
ters  admitted.  “The 
only  protection  we  have 
is  the  law  that  guaran¬ 
tees  an  open  meeting. 
We  have  to  rely  on  the 
planning  commission 
and  the  good  faith  of  M 
&  L  Leasing.” 

The  Laurelwood 
group  will  seek  to  insure 
that  the  city  will  rezone 
another  area  for  a 
mobile  home  park,  and 
that  M  &  L  Leasing  will 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
move,  he  said.  Winters 
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'  believes  the  cost  of  the 
move  would  be  approx¬ 
imately  $50,000. 

Eugene  L.  Peay,  ow¬ 
ner  of  Laurelwood,  said 
he  is  prepared  to  sell  the 
park,  but  doesn’t  want 
to  see  the  residents  hurt. 
“We  want  the  best  for 
Laurelwood,”  he  said, 
“but  I  am  not  opposed  to 
progress.  I  think  the 
mall  would  be  good  /or 
Provo!-’  | 

Peay  said  he  is 
negotiating  a  property 
exchange  with  M  &  L 
Leasing,  but  the  agree¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  taken 
place.  If  the  negotiation 
fails,  he  added,  he  will 
probably  not  sell  the 
park  in  the  future. 

“We  have  worked 
hard  for  many  years  to 
provide  a  nice  park  for 
people  to  live  in; 
however,  there  is  only  so 
much  we  can  do.  There 
has  always  been  opposi¬ 
tion  to  mobile  homes  in 
Provo,  and  the  thing 
mobile  home  owners 
should  do  is  go  to  the 
planning  meetings  and 
make  themselves 
heard.” 

Ross  B.  Davis,  a 
partner  in  M  &  L  Leas¬ 
ing,  said  the  company 
has  no  desire  to  displace 
the  156  families  living  in 
the  park.  “There  is  no 
possible  way  for  us  to 
develop  the  site  for  a 
minimum  of  three  years, 
and  most  likely,  not  for 
four  or  five  years.  The 
residents  of  the  park  will 
riot  have  to  worry  about 
us  putting  them  out  in 
the  cold.” 

The  proposed  rezon¬ 
ing  will  be  discussed 
tonight  at,the  7:30  p.m. 
planning  commission 
meeting  in  the  city  com¬ 
mission  chambers. 
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$1.5  million 


Small  claims  court  'pays  well' 


SACRAMENTO,  Calif.  (AP)  —  All 
Terry  Sundkvist  wanted  was  his  $50  clean¬ 
ing  deposit  refunded.  Now  he  “owns”  the 
$1.5  million  apartment  complex  where  he 
once  lived. 

Using  his  knowledge  of  small  claims 
court  and  a  corporation’s  unwitting 
cooperation,  the  attorney  was  able  to  pay 
$449.31  at  a  county  marshal’s  auction  and 
receive  a  certificate  of  sale  for  the  95-unit 
Laura  Dawn  Manor. 

The  former  owners,  Sacland  Investors, 
are  trying  to  settle  with  Sundkvist  so  they 
can  sell  the  complex.  Sundkvist,  now  an  at¬ 
torney  in  Portland,  Ore.,  says  he  has 
refused  an  offer  of  $10,000. 

The  firm  also  is  disputing  his  claim  in 
Sacramento  Superior  Court,  calling  the  ac¬ 
quisition  an  “extraordinary  windfall.” 

It  all  began  in  1973,  when  the  then  23- 
year-old  McGeorge  Law  School  student 
and  his  wife  moved  from  their  apartment. 

Sundkvist  says  that  when  the  manager 
said  the  cleaning  deposit  would  not  be 
returned  although  the  apartment  had  been 
left  clean,  he  wrote  to  the  firm’s  legal  agent, 
Patricia  Lapan  of  San  Leandro. 

He  says  he  received  no  reply.  She  claims 
she  vaguely  remembers  instructing  the 
manager  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  refund. 

On  March  13,  1975,  Sundkvist  filed  suit 
in  small  claims  court,  seeking  $50  plus  costs 
and  $200  in  punitive  damages. 

Mrs.  Lapan  was  served  with  a  summons 
May  4,  1976,  but  she  ignored  it,  and  on 
June  1,  1976,  a  default  judgement  of  $312 
was  awarded  to  Sundkvist. 

When  he  could  not  get  Sacland  to  pay 
the  judgement,  Sundkvist  requested  that 


the  county  marshal’s  office  auction  off  the 
complex  to  meet  the  court’s  judgement. 

The  sale  was  scheduled  for  Sept.  17, 
1976,  at  the  county  courthouse  and  notices 
were  sent  to  the  parties  involved.  Only 
Sundkvist  showed  up  and  he  was  advised 
by  marshals  to  bid  for  the  property  at 
$449.31,  the  amount  of  his  judgement  fees 
plus  marshal’s  fees  and  interest.  He  got  a 
certificate  of  sale  of  real  estate. 

Sacland  had  a  year  to  pay  the  judgement 
and  redeem  title  to  the  property,  but  the 


notice  of  the  marshal’s  sale  was  returned 
unopened. 

But  Sacland  took  notice  in  August  1977, 
when  it  attempted  to  sell  the  property  for 
$1.5  million  and  a  title  search  turned  up 
Sundkvist’s  claim. 

Mrs.  Lapan  and  the  firm’s  other  lawyers 
first  offered  Sundkvist  more  money  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  redemption  period,  hut  his 
Sacramento  lawyer,  Clarence  Brown,  told 
them,  “You’re  too  late.” 


German  professor  visiting 


on  national  tour  of  schools 


A  professor  of  statistics  from  Mainz,  Ger¬ 
many,  is  visiting  BYU  this  week  as  part  of  a 
national  tour  of  universities  in  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Kurt  Scharnbacher,  professor  of 
statistics  at  the  Mainz  Technical  College, 
is  in  Provo  on  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  to 
learn  more  about  U.S.  higher  education 
systems  and  the  national  testing  program. 

The  Fulhright  Scholarship  is  an  ex¬ 
change  program  funded  by  German  and 
U.S.  governments.  It  gives  professors  and 
students  from  both  countries  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  foreign  colleges  and  educa¬ 
tion  systems,  Scharnbacher  said.  > 

He  began  his  tour  in  Washington  D.C., 
and  will  leave  Thursday  for  Reno.  Dr. 
Scharnbacher  will  continue  his  visits  at  un¬ 
iversities  in  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  and 
Providence,  R.I. 


The  professor  said  he  has  been  impressed 
with  BYU  because  “it  is  so  clean  and  or¬ 
derly.  I  did  find  something  new  to  me  here. 
All  of  the  other  universities  I  have  visited 
have  . had  a  decreasing  number  of  students 
attending  those  universities,  but  here  the 
attendance  is  continually  increasing,”  he 
said. 

Scharnbacher  said  he  has  been  especially 
impressed  with  the  part-time  student 
programs  offered  by  the  universities 
throughout  this  country  and  feels  that  such 
a  program  in  Germany  could  reduce  the 
problem  of  a  decrease  in  university  atten¬ 
dance. 

Scharnbacher  received  degrees  in 
economics  at  the  Johan  Wolfgang  von 
Goethe  University  in  Frankfurt  and  the 
Philipps  University  in  Marburg.  He 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  Philipps  Univer¬ 
sity. 


Highlights  music 

Band  stepping  into  new  style 


By  MARGARET  WILSON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  Cougar  Band  is  sporting  a  new  look  this  year. 

Dr.  Daniel  F.  Bachelder,  band  director,  said 
everything  the  band  does  on  the  field  is  done  to 
emphasize  the  music. 

“Our  marching  movements  are  in  direct  correla¬ 
tion  with  the  music  we  are  playing,”  he  said. 

Bachelder  said  the  band  will  not  have  a  theme  for 
shows  this  year  because  “themes  are  too  confining.” 
Instead,  he  said,  the  band  will  play  a  variety  of  com¬ 
positions  for  “more  direction  and  depth.” 

In  addition  to  166  band  members,  this  year  the 
Cougarettes  will  be  performing  with  the  band  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  band  show. 

“They  won’t  just  be  featured  separately  like  in  past 
years,”  said  James  R.  Brague,  assistant  band  direc¬ 
tor. 

Besides  the  Cougarettes,  12  flag  Carriers  will  be 
performing  in  the  half-time  shows. 

The  Cougat- Band  opened  their  season  last  Satur- 
day  atthe  BYU^Gtrloradp  State  game. 

“Most  band  members  felt  favorable  about  their 
performance,  but  are  striving  to  do  even  better  next 
time,”  said  Lync(a  Gertsch,  band  executive  assistant. 

The  band  will  host  13  high  schools  at  the  Cougar 
Stadium  Saturday  for  its  first  annual  high  school 
marching  band  competition. 

The  band  will  be  performing  a  special  half-time 
show  with  the  BYU  International  Folk  Dancers  at  the 
Homecoming  game  Oct.7  against  Utah  State. 

Also,  the  band  is  gearing  up  for  its  first  trip  of  the 
year  to  Eugene,  Ore.,  for  the  Oct.  14  game  against  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

After  performing  for  the  University  of  Texas-El 
Paso,  University  of  Wyoming  and  San  Diego  State 
games  at  home,  the  band  will  travel  to  Salt  Lake  City 
to  participate  at  half-time  when  the  Cougars  face  the 
University  of  Utah. 

When  the  football  season  ends,  the  Cougar  Band 
will  continue  to  perform  for  BYU  crowds  at  all  home 
basketball  games. 

The  Cougar  Band’s  new  look  has  come  about 
through  many  long  hours  of  work.  Band  members 
practice  20  hodrs  a  week  regardless  of  the  weather, 
according  to  the  directors. 

“We  hope  students  will  realize  we  don’t  want  sym¬ 
pathy,”  Miss  Gertsch  said.  “We  love  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing  and  are  glad  to  play  a  part  in  promoting  school 
spirit.” 


Universe  photos  by  Nelson  B  Wadsworth 

Flag  carriers  add  their  style  to  the  Cougar  Band  at  Saturday's  half¬ 
time  performance.  The  carriers  will  be  featured  in  half-time  shows 
throughout  the  season. 


The  Cougar  Band  has  a  new  look  this  year  and  began  their  season  Saturday  at  the  football  game  against  Colorado  State. 
The  band  will  also  perform  at  all  home  basketball  games  this  year. 
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For  more  than  20  years  a  purported 
cancer  remedy  known  as  Laetrile  has 
struggled  for  recognition  in  the  world 
of  established  medicine.  Advocates  of 
the  substance,  which  is  derived  from 
the  apricot  pit  kernel,  claim  it  “con¬ 
trols”  cancer  much  the  way  insulin 
controls  diabetes. 

Whether  the  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges  made  by  both  factions  of  the 
controversy  are  justified  remains  to  be 
seen.  However  proponents  of  the  drug 
have  an  excellent  case  against  es¬ 
tablished  medicine  in  results  of  the 
Sloan-Kettering  tests  conducted  bet¬ 
ween  1973  and  1975. 

During  those  years,  two  series  of 
tests  were  performed  using  Laetrile  to 
treat  cancerous  mice.  The  results 
showed  that  of  the  mice  not  treated, 
78.2  percent  had  contracted  lung  can¬ 
cer.  This  was  not  surprising  since  the 
laboratory  mice  were  specifically  bred 
for  cancer  research.  Of  the  mice  which 
were  treated,  only  17.4  percent  had 
contracted  the  disease. 

Still,  the  report  of  Sloan-Kettering 
branded  the  substance  as  “worthless.” 
To  make  matters  worse,  someone  from 
the  ranks  of  the  organization  itself 
leaked  results  of  a  third  series  of  tests 
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B&EN  HIT,  THE  STAGE 
IS  LEANING  0ADLY, 

AMD  WE'RE  SURROUNDED/ 
WIGHT  I  SUGGESTTHAT 
I  take.  OVER  FOR 
A  BIT? 


Football  team  poised 
for  season  of  action 

College  wouldn’t  be  the  same  without  football. 

Through  the  ages,  fads,  styles  and  interests  have  come  and  gone.  But 
football  continues  to  thrive  in  popularity  among  students  and  fans  of 
widely  varied  interests  and  backgrounds.  Especially  this  time  of  year, 
casual  conversation  is  dominated  by  talk  of  WAC  standings,  sports 
writers’  polls  and  players  of  the  week. 

Football  and  autumn  are  inseparable.  An  artists  rendition  of  the 
crowd-filled  Cougar  Stadium  would  be  incomplete  without  a  backdrop 
of  color-spangled  mountains. 

Thoughts  of  football  call  to  mind  other  associations  and  memories  — 
like  huddling  in  a  blanket  and  sipping  hot  chocolate  or  coming  home 
from  the  game  with  one  side  of  your  face  sunburned.  Many  a  budding 
romance  has  been  helped  along  by  a  gleeful  embrace  after  the  team  has 
scored  a  touchdown. 

The  game  is  not  without  its  detractors.  Some  colleges  and  universities 
have  cut  out  athletic  programs,  saying  that  they  are  not  worth  the  huge 
expenditures  which  go  toward  staff,  facilities  and  scholarships. 

That  sentiment  does  not  exist  at  BYU  as  evidenced  by  unending 
ticket  lines.  A  year  ago,  President  Oaks  defended  football  and  other 
collegiate  sports  competitions  and  said  they  provide  a  wholesome  outlet 
for  energies  and  teach  lessons  of  sportsmanship.  He  said  they  draw 
revenue  in  the  form  of  ticket  sales,  fees,  and  contributions,  and  provide 
favorable  public  exposure  for  the  university. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  formidable  team  to  unify  a  student  body  and 
foster  that  sense  of  tribal  loyalty  known  as  “school  spirit.”  That  is  un¬ 
usual  among  today’s  staid  and  sophisticated  college  students. 

BYU  is  fortunate  to  have  a  splendid  football  tradition.  Saturday’s 
league  opener  with  Colorado  State  points  toward  another  exciting 
season. 

The  main  question  at  this  point  is  which  of  two  players  will  start  as 
BYU’s  quarterback.  Up  until  Saturday,  the  team  was  banking  on  Mark 
Wilson  who  was  predicted  to  be  WAC  Player  of  the  Year  by  leading 
sports  writers  in  a  pre-season  poll. 

But  Saturday,  Wilson  was  nursing  injuries  and  Jim  McMahon  sub¬ 
stituted.  McMahon  performed  admirably  enough  to  be  voted  WAC 
Player  of  the  Week. 

Coach  LaVell  Edwards  says  the  dilemma  on  who  to  start  is  “the  kind 
of  problem  I  like  to  have.” 

Regardless  which  player  is  selected,  it  gives  a  feeling,  of  security  to 
know  one  player  could  fill  in  should  the  other  meet  the  same  fate  Gifford 
Nielson  did  last  year. 

Once  Edwards  makes  his  decision  it  seems  the  team  will  be  set  for  a 
winning  season  —  so  long  as  they  have  the  support  of  thousands  of  roar¬ 
ing,  pennant-waving  fans. 

Rah-rah,  team! 

Honesty,  fairness  needed 
in  testing  for  cancer  cures 

which  indicated  Laetrile  was  effective 
in  stopping  the  spread  of  cancer.  As 
Ernst  T.  Krebs,  the  discoverer  of 
Laetrile,  said,  it  showed  “a  70  percent 
total  inhibition  of  .  .  .  metastases”  in 
the  treated  mice. 

The  results  were  reluctantly  confir¬ 
med  by  Sloan-Kettering,  who  at  once 
claimed  the  reports  as  “purloined”  and 
“outdated.”  One  wonders  how  tests 
conducted  in  1975  could  be  outdated 
that  very  year,  especially  when  the 
chief  researcher  for  Sloan-Kettering 
was  quoted  by  the  Medical  World 
News  (Oct.  6,  1976)  as  saying,  “It  is 
still  my  belief  that  amygdalin 
(Laetrile)  cures  metastases.” 

Now  that  the  demand  for  testing  the 
drug  has  forced  federal  health  agencies 
to  take  another  look  at  the  controversy, 
it  appears  human  testing  with  Laetrile 
is  imminent.  And  whether  the  con¬ 
troversial  substance  is  found  to  be  cure 
or  quack,  only  time  will  tell.  But 
honesty  on  the  part  of  established 
medicine  will  have  to  be  the  overriding 
factor  in  bringing  the  facts  to  the 
public. 

— John  R.  Iler 
Universe  Editorial  Writer 


hiamM...  Golly/that  s V\ 

TOUGHlE/LETfAEJUST 
SAY  THAT  I’M  IMPRESSED 
WITH  THE  CAPABILITIES 
OF  BOTH  OF  YOU  AND  AM 
LOOKING  FORWARDTO- 


(jIamvUsc 


BYU  is  wonderful.  Our  social  lives 
are  busy  and  happy.  We  feel  capable 
of'handling  a  variety  of  situations.  We 
consider  ourselves  to  be  good-looking 
and  talented.  In  short,  our  greatest 
problems  at  the  beginning  of  this  fall 
semester  are  deciding  where  to  hang 
our  “BYU,,  IS  BLISS”  posters  anc 
finding  time  away  “  ” 

from  our  active 
social  lives  to  study 
for  our  first  tests. 

No,  you  are 
right,  our  lives  are 
more  problematic 
than  this. 

However,  most  of 
us  feel  that  with 
time  and  a  little  ef¬ 
fort  everything  will 

be  fine.  It  is  a  relief  _ . _  . . 

to  have  an  op-  Robin  Ranger 

timistic  outlook  on  which  to  rely, 
because  attitude  is  all-important  in 
being  happy. 

But  what  about  those  of  us  who  do 
not  feel  self-confident,  do  not  feel 
socially  accepted,  do  not  feel  happy 
with  ourselves  —  those  who  suffer  from 
depression  that  does  not  seem  to  go 
away? 

.  According  to  a  prominent  psy¬ 
chologist,  “Depression  takes  hold  when 
wishes  and  reality  do  not  meet.” 

The  most  vital  wish  or  expectation  • 
we  possess  is  that  which  concerns  our¬ 
selves:  our  self-images.  If  one  is  not 


feeling  worthwhile  and  secure,  one  is 
not  truly  happy,  and  nothing  that  per- 
spn  thinks  or  does  seem  right  to  him  or 
her. 

Depression  is  a  miserable, 
frustrating  state  which  often  includes 
feelings  such  as  loneliness,  inade¬ 
quacy,  discontent,  inferiority,  low  self¬ 
esteem  and  futility.  However,  Dr. 
Aaron  Beck,  director  of  the  Mood 
Clinic  at  the  Hospital  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  says  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  even  the  most  chronic 
cases  of  depression  are  only  temporary. 
But  in  the  extreme,  professional  help  is 
advisable. 

To  cope  with  less  serious  depression 
and  help  it  pass  over  more  quickly, 
here  are  several  tried-and-true  sugges¬ 
tions: 

Exercise  at  least  once  a  day.  Get  out 
and  walk  or  jog,  or  do  whatever 
physical  activity  you  can.  You  will  feel 
more  lively  and  refreshed. 

Find  someone  you  can  trust,  and 
open  up  to  him  or  her  —  talk  about 
what  is  troubling  you.  Some  people  are 
also  comforted  through  prayer,  and 
possibly,  conversation  with  a  bishop  or 
other  religious  authority. 

Plan  one  or  two  short-range  goals 
and  begin  work  on  them,  or  find  some 
activity  you  enjoy  and  do  it  on  a 
regular  basis.  It  will  be  something  to 
look  forward  to,  and  it  will  provide  a 
sense  of  achievement. 

But  above  all,  remember  depression 
is  not  permanent. 

If  life  is  fine  for  you  right  now,  and 
none  of  the  problems  discussed  here 
applies  to  you,  take  heed  anyway. 
Skills  for  coping  with  depression  are 
valuable  to  know  for  yourself  and  for 
those  you  care  about. 

— Robin  Ranger 
Universe  Editorial 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


"TELL  ME,  IS  THIS  ANYTHING  LIKE  THE  THREE  DEGREES  OF 

GLORY?" 


'Deep  throat7  explained 

Editor’s  note:  The  Daily  Universe 
received  several  phone  calls  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  use  of  the  words,  “deep 
throat,”  in  a  story  about  news  tips  in 
Tuesday  morning’s  edition.  The 
story  appeared  beneath  a 
photograph  of  a  giraffe.  We  would 
like  to  assure  our  readers  that  the 
“deep  throat”  we  had  in  mind 
referred  to  the  confidential  infor¬ 
mant  in  “All  the  President’s  Men” 
who  supplied  valuable  information 
to  the  Washington  Post’s  Carl 
Bernstein  and  Bob  Woodward  as 
they  uncovered  the  Watergate  scan¬ 
dal.  In  no  way  did  the  infamous 
movie  of  the  same  name  come  to  our 
minds. 

Value  of  science  fiction 

Editor: 

One  of  the  reasons  that  science  fic¬ 
tion  has  such  a  low  reputation  among 
educated  people  is  that  its  enthusiasts 
are  so  prone  to  engage  in  brash 
overstatement.  A  typical  instance  of 
such  overstatement  appeared  in  Mon¬ 
day  Magazine  where  an  impulsive 
.  proponent  made  the  preposterous 
claim  that  “science  fiction  may  be 
defined  as  the  only  significant  form  of 
literature  we  have.” 

Rational  people  who  have  taken  the 
time  can  easily  recognize  science  fic¬ 
tion  as  the  most  significant  literature 
we  have,  but  only  a  confirmed  zealot 
can  harbor  the  notion  that  science  fic¬ 
tion  is  the  only  significant  literature  we 
have. 

Perhaps  the  speaker  should  enroll  in 
English  369,  a  course  that  examines 
substance  and  value  of  science  fiction 
in  terms  that  are  more  acceptable  to 
objective  and  moderate  minds. 

(When  personally  invited  to  recon¬ 
sider  his  hyperbole  the  speaker 
professed  to  have  been  misqoted.  That 
is  possible,  of  course,  but  is  it  really 
probable?  Again,  I  sense  overstate¬ 
ment.) 

—Marion  K.  Smith 
Assistant  professor  of  English 

Dislikes  parking  stickers 

Editor: 

As  a  junior  I  feel  it  is  imperative  to 
warn  freshmen,  new  transfer  students, 
and  especially  returned  missionaries  of 


the  insidious  gambling  problem  here  at 
BYU. 

For  unbeknownst  to  them,  lottery 
tickets  are  annually  sold  here  (under 
the  guise  of  legitimacy  by  Security), 
first  to  juniors  and  seniors,  then  to  all 
students  on  a  first-come,  first-serve 
basis.  Pity  the  unwary  student  who 
stands  in  long  lines  to  garner  a  ticket, 
believing  in  full  faith  that  it  will 
guarantee  him  a  winning  spot  any  time 
he  tries  to  redeem  it,  but  not  knowing 
that  it  only  entitles  him  to  the  right  to 
vie  with  thousands  of  other  students 
who  will  simultaneously  be  attempting 
to  redeem  their  tickets. 

In  recent  years  students  began  to  be 
accustomed  to  and  even  accepting  of 
the  gambling  involved  in  purchasing 
such  tickets.  So,  in  order  to  crush  stu¬ 
dent  apathy  and  keep  students  on  their 
toes,  Security  has  cracked  down  hard 
on  offenders  by  making  available  fewer 
places  than  ever  for  students  to  redeem 
their  tickets.  Furthermore,  Security, 
realizing  the  market  is  controlled  by  a 
monopoly,  has  devised  new  ways  of 
pocketing  even  more  money  from  this 
illicit  racket:  namely  by  increasing  cer¬ 
tain  fines  for  individuals  who  may,  out 
of  sheer  necessity,  break  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

Worse  yet,  even  first  time  offenders 
aren’t  treated  with  leniency,  and  being 
a  new  student  is  no  excuse.  However,  if 
caught,  students  have  been  notified 
that  they  can  plead  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  their  defense.  One 
would  hope  that  out  of  fairness,  this 
would  include  a  student  who  wanders 
aimlessly  around  for  10-15  minutes 
(wondering  just  what  kind  of  a  rip-off 
this  whole  thing  is  anyway)  and  then 
redeems  his  ticket  anywhere  he  can  out 
of  exasperation,  desparation  and 
excess  perspiration. 

— Mike  Schultz 

Pasadena,  Calif 

Proud  of  Y  patriotism 


Editor: 

I  was  shocked  to  read  the  commment 
made  by  Cydney  Champman  in  The 
Daily  Universe  concerning  patriotism. 
After  living  in  South  America  for  the 
past  few  years  I  can  honestly  say  that 
the  United  States  is  a  chosen  land, 
even  with  all  its  problems  -  mistakes 
made  by  “fallen  prophets”  such  as 
Nixon  notwithstanding. 

I  am  proud  of  the  patriotism  that  I 


Thanks  to 
BYU  Foods 

It’s  about  time  someone  gave  the 
workers  of  the  BYU  Food  Services  the 
compliments  they  deserve. 

During  each  semester  or  term  at 
BYU,  I  have  lived  in  university-owned 
housing.  Many  students  seem  to  be 
plagued  with  a  disease  called  com¬ 
plaining.  Most  of  this  complaining  has 
been  directed  at  the  meals  prepared  by 
BYU  Food  Services. 

In  the  midst  of  these  and  many  more 
complaints,  I  read  this  quotation  from 
the  Sunshine  Magazine  one  day: 
“Some  people  riding  on  a  magic  carpet 
would  complain  about  the  pattern.” 

Complainers  are  people  who  never 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they 
have.  In  the  words  of  columnist  Syd¬ 
ney  Harris,  “If  a  chronic  complainer 
were  deprived  of  his  grievance,  he 
would  complain  about  that.” 

Most  of  these  complainers  of  Food 
Services  meals  will  one  day  realize 
these  meals  were  excellent  after  all. 
This  realization  will  come  only  after 
they  have  struggled  in  preparing  their 
own  meals  and  have  found  out  they  are 
not  gourmet  cooks  themselves. 

Satisfying  everybody  is  hard  to  do. 
For  example,  with  about  2,000  stu¬ 
dents  eating  meals  at  the  Morris  Cen¬ 
ter  Cafeteria,  how  can  a  student  expect 
each  meal  to  be  exactly  the  one  he  or 
she  wants  and  cooked  exactly  as  his  or 
her  mother  would  cook  it?” 

Thank  you  everybody  at  the  BYU 
Food  Services,  for  all  those  good  meals 
you  have  prepared  through  the  years. 

— Gary  Christensen 
Universe  Editorial  Writer 


Can't  argue 
AH's  status; 
number  one 

Sports  people  are  continually  look¬ 
ing  for  areas  they  can  label,  such  as  the 
best  football  team,  the  worst  baseball 
team,  the  strongest  man.  If,  to  these 
labels,  they  can  in  any  way  add  “of  all 
time,”  they  are  in  hog-heaven. 

Unfortunately  the  labels  are  seldom 
if  ever  true.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  when  they  add  “of  all  time.” 
There  are  just  too  many  influences  and 
determinations  to  be  able  to  label 
someone  or  something  the  absolute 
best  or  greatest  of  all  time. 

The  ultimate,  for  these  types  of 
labelers,  is  to  find  someone  who  can  fill 
the  title,  “greatest  athlete  of  all  time.” 

At  first  glance  it  might  appear  im¬ 
possible  to  fill.  How  can  you  compare 
and  then  determine  if  Bruce  Jenner  is 
a  better  athlete  than  was  Joe  Namath? 
If  Jim  Thorpe  was  a  better  athlete  than 
Arnold  Palmer?  Even  within  the  same 
sport,  how  can  you  compare  a  Babe 
Ruth  with  a  Hank  Aaron,  or  a  Jim 
Rice. 

Never  fear,  labelers,  to  this  one  all- 
encompassing  question  there  is  one 
definite  answer.  Muhammed  Ali,  by 
any  criteria,  has  to  be  “the  greatest 
athlete  of  all  time.”  There  are  many 
who  might  try  initially  to  dispute  this. 
They  soon  find  it  is  futile. 

There  are  four  main  factors  that 
must  be  considered  when  trying  to  find 
the  “greatest  athlete  of  all  time.”  You 
must  first  examine  what  records  and 
feats  a  given  athlete  has  achieved 
within  his  field.  Next  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  longevity  of  the  athlete  and 
his  accomplishments.  Third,  you  must 
consider  how  these  athletic  feats  hold 
up  on  an  “international”  level.  Finally, 
you  must  determine  what  the  athlete 
has  contributed  to  his  sport. 

There  is  not  another  athlete  in  the 
world  who  can  stand  up  to  these 
criteria  like  Muhammed  Ali.  First,  his 
records  speak  for  themselves.  He  held 
the  heavyweight  title,  off  and  on,  for 
longer  than  any  other  boxer  in  modern 
times.  He  is  the  only  man  to  get  back 
the  title,  after  losing  it  or  having  it 
taken  away,  three  times.  He  is 
acknowledged  by  the  “experts”  in  his 
own  field  as  being  the  best  “of  all 
time." 

In  regard  to  the  “internationality”  of 
Ali,  there  is  no  comparison.  Despite 
the  great  athletes  in  this  country  who 
play  football,  baseball  and  basketball, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  nationally 
recognized  with  little  or  no  inter¬ 
national  exposure.  Athletes  in  soccer, 
tennis,  or  golf  have  the  international 
exposure,  but  there  are  few  individuals 
who  have  dominated  the  game  in  the 
way  Ali  has  with  boxing. 

Finally,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
impact  Ali  has  had  on  boxing,  and  that 
he  alone  has  restored  boxing  to  the 
level  it  held  in  the  30’s,  40’s  and  50’s. 
His  recent  fight  with  Leon  Spinks  drew 
a  capacity  crowd  at  the  New  Orleans 
Superdome,  which  seats  70,000  people. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  the  television 
sets  in  America  that  were  in  use  were 
tuned  to  the  fight.  This  was  second 
only  to  “Roots”  in  all-time  viewing 
records. 

It  really  doesn’t  matter  whether  you 
love  him  or  hate  him-  it  is  hard  to 
argue  that  Muhammad  Ali  is  not  “the 
greatest  athlete  of  all  time.” 

— Brian  Billick 
Universe  Editorial  Writer 


have  seen  displayed  here  at  the  Y.  It  is 
a  real  asset  to  the  university.  When 
someone  fails  to  stop  as  the  flag  is  be¬ 
ing  raised,  he  is  showing  complete  dis¬ 
respect  to  the  United  States  and  what 
it  stands  for.  Our  flag  is  not  merely  a 
rag  we  raise  and  lower  at  dawn  and 
dusk.  It  represents  the  principles  of  a 
free  nation.  Our  national  anthem  is  not 
just  a  song  played  to  take  up  time 
before  a  baseball  game,  or  an  “old 
barroom  bawdy  song”  for  that  matter 
either.  It  is  a  statement  from  our 
courageous  forefathers  of  what  they 
did  in  order  to  make  our  country  what 
it  is. 

— George  T.  Wallace 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Forgotten  sacrifices 

Editor: 

Today  we  live  in  a  world  in  which  too 
many  people  have  forgotten  sacrifices 
made  by  thousands  of  men  and  women 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Our  freedom 
was  bought  with  their  lives,  and  yet 
now  we  seem  to  take  such  things  for 
granted.  Something  must  exist  which 
can  stir  up  the  hearts  of  people  and  re¬ 
mind  them  of  what  a  great  blessing 
this  freedom  of  ours  really  is.  Referring 
to  our  inspired  national  anthem  as  an 
“old  barroom  bawdy  song”  certainly 
displays  Champman’s  forgetfulness  of 
what  this  melody  signifies  to  many  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  today. 

I  don’t  care  who  does  and  who  does 
not  stop  when  the  national  anthem  is 
played.  Those  who  do  not  feel  so  in¬ 
clined,  however,  should  refrain  from 
casting  stones  at  those  who  do.  If  I  can 
stand  quietly  and  listen,  certainly 
others  can  walk  just  as  quietly  ana 
ponder  whatever  they  find  important 
without  jumping  and  shouting  to 
justify  what  they  are  doing. 

— Kevin  Mills  Crenshaw 
El  Toro,  Calif. 

Distressed  by  coverage 

Editor: 

I  have  been  somewhat  distressed  by 
the  media’s  recent  coverage  of  the  law¬ 
suit  filed  by  the  ACLU  against  the 
Provo  Canyon  School.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  the  ACLU  has  seen  fit  to  act 
before  obtaining  the  facts,  but  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  have  appeared  in  the  local 
papers  and  the  television  spots  have 
been,  in  all  but  one  case,  decidedly 
negative.  Particularly  obnoxious  is  the 
attitude  of  many  journalists  that  only 
negative  aspects  of  any  case  will  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  viewers  or 
readers,  which  tends  to  transform 
reporters  into  assistant  attorneys  for 
the  prosecution  rather  than  objective 


observers  of  the  facts. 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  Provo  Canyon  School  will  know 
that  the  lawsuit  is  groundless;  unfor¬ 
tunately,  very  few  people  are,  and  the 
media  have  presented  a  distorted  view 
of  a  good  institution.  KSL  is  to  be 
lauded  for  its  objectivity  - 1  am  sorry  I 
can’t  say  the  same  for  other  groups. 

— Christopher  C.  DeSantis 
Provo 

Equal  rights  athingment? 

Editor: 

Hooray  for  Paul  Skousen’s  Cougar 
Comment  of  Friday,  Sept.  22,  on  his 
outing  with  a  personfriend  in  “Per- 
sonhatten,  New  York.” 

If  he  were  really  a  champion  of  equal 
rights  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
word  person  is  quite  discriminatory. 
Per  daughter  would  be  equally  dis¬ 
criminatory.  How  about  a  rewrite  of 
the  article,  but  this  time  make  it  an  ar- 
ticle  on  his  outing  with  a 
“pert  king  friend  in  Perthinghatten, 
New  York”? 

Long  live  the  Equal  Rights 
Athingment! 

—Jeff  Redd 
LaMirada,  Calif. 

Laugh  at  ourselves 

Editor: 

My  hat  is  off  to  Pat  Bagley  and 
Steve  Benson.  At  last  we  are  learning 
the  value  of  being  able  to  laugh  at  our¬ 
selves.  Can  we  afford  to  be  so  proud  as 
to  snicker  at  the  mistakes  of  other  un¬ 
iversities  and  religions  while  consider¬ 
ing  ourselves  (mere  mortals,  like  unto 
the  rest)  flawless?  Granted,  this  is  the 
Lord’s  true  church  and  his  university, 
but  we’re  going  to  have  a  tough  time 
convincing  others  of  that  until  we  come 
down  out  of  the  clouds. 

— Cory  Meacham 
Los  Altos,  Calif. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Readers  are  encouraged  to 
send  letters  to  the  editor  commenting  on  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  day.  All  letters  submitted  should  be 
typed  double  or  triple-spaced  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  and  must  include  the  writer’s  name, 
signature,  home  town  and  local  phone  number. 
Handwritten  letters  will  not  be  considered. 
Due  to  the  volume  of  letters  received,  not  all 
comments  are  able  to  be  published,  and  all  let¬ 
ters  are  subject  to  editing  for  space  require¬ 
ments  or  libel.  Letters  will  be  edited  so  as  to  not 
change  the  writer’s  meaning.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  letters  that  are  250  words  or  less. 
All  letters  should  be  brought  to  538  ELWC  by  10 
a.m.  the  day  before  publication,  or  can  be 
mailed.  Editorial  pages  are  published  Tuesday 
through  Friday.  Unsigned  editorials  reflect  the 
position  of  the  Universe  Editorial  Board  and 
are  not  necessarily  those  of  BYU  or  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


